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130 Ballade of Gracieuse 


BALLADE OF GRACIEUSE AND 


PERCINET. 
(To Madame la Comtesse D’Aulnoy.) 


Something is gone from hill and plain, 
The earth a dimmer radiance shows— 
Softly as ever sings the rain, 
Royal as ever blooms the rose; 
But now no fairy palace glows 
Through the dark woods for folk 
astray; 
The fairies are with 
snows, 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 


last year's 


To-day no fairy regents reign, 
No Fairy Prince his aid bestows, 
The captive damsel with her chain 
Weeps on, and still no rescue knows; 
Where the enchanted garden grows 
We cannot wander, come what may, 
We cannot thread the orchard-close 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 


And yet—when all seems void and vain, 
And all the world grown gray with 
prose, 
Some whispering echo wakes again, 
Some mountain wind of memory 
blows; 
The Blue Bird sings—the 
flows, 
All golden shine the skies of gray: 
Gladly the heart a-maying goes 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 
Envoi. 
Prince, though the knightly years are 
fled, 
You still may find the magic way; 
Youth and Enchantment are not dead 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


Fountain 


LINES ON A BULLFINCH, FREED. 


Who once was held in durance vile 
Now flits among the leafy trees, 

Nor wit, nor will, nor food, nor guile 
May lure him back to captive ease. 


Where finches throng in buoyant flight 
He dips and rises with the rest: 

And the warm amber of the light 
Flushes the ruby of his breast. 


and Percinet, Etc. 


Among the cool of willow sedge 
Where grasses droop a tawny seed, 

We mark him by the river’s edge, 
His light weight balanced on a reed. 


And it may be the while we watch 
In silence, from a drifting boat, 

Hid in the leaves, our ear shall catcb 
The small perfection of his note. 


Then let him thieve the garden still, 
A blesséd bird beyond our reach, 
With all the ebon of his bill 
Bright with the nectar of the peach. 


And through a wealth of ransomed 
days 
Let him uplift his wings to fly. 
Let his be all the woodland ways 
And the wide places of the sky. 
Pamela Tennant. 
The Spectator. 


STARLIGHT ON THE HILL. 


the world’s petulant babble 
newly fled— 
The faithless wail, 
festival— 
We climb, where high the heavenly 
splendors call 
Unto a wide land not inhabited: 
There, where the unutterable things 
are said, 
And from our feet the dizzy hollows 
fall 
Like altar-stairs, 
with Paul 
We stand betwixt the living and the 
dead. 


From 


th’ unmeaning 


with Aaron and 


Well-nigh persuaded that earth’s night 
grows old 
And the long vigil nears its final 
ward— 
Sing to us, chorus of the prophet- 
souled, 
Sing that our absent Sun shall be 
restored, 
And even the meanest of his kind be- 
hold, 
As in a glass, the glory of the Lord. 
W. K. Fleming. 


The Nation. 
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THE BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER AND THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


In the last few weeks there has been 
a remarkable development of the naval 
situation in Europe. We have be- 
come familiar with the rapid progress 
of the German Fleet. Now Austria- 
Hungary, hitherto possessing a fleet of 
insignificant proportions, has prepared 
a programme of naval expansion, and 
Italy, the least prominent and possi- 
bly the least enamored of the signato- 
ries to the Triple Alliance, has decided 
to follow the Austrian lead. The 
Triple Alliance has had the breath of 
life breathed into it. Hitherto even 
at its period of greatest strength, it 
has been a combination of military 
strength; in future, if opportunity oc- 
curs it will manceuvre great fleets with 
a common purpose. If the new naval 
ambitions are realized, the balance of 
naval power in Burope will be se- 
riously disturbed, and not to our ad- 
vantage. The facts and fears of the 
moment merit the closest examination 
in order that the British people may 
understand the present standing of the 
British Fleet, and the responsibilities 
which the new factors in the situation 
may cast upon them. 

Naval warfare is a matter of fore- 
sight, intelligence, organization, and, 
lastly, money. Six months ago the 
Prime Minister stated that the Gov- 
ernment accepted the Two-Power 
Standard and interpreted it as mean- 
ing a preponderance of 10 per cent. 
over the combined strength in capital 
ships of the next two strongest Pow- 
ers. This was a pledge—definite as a 
pledge can be--as to the provision of 
one type of ship, but as to what that 
type is no two authorities are agreed. 
But the main point is that this form- 
ula is based purely on things seen— 
on ships—and these alone do not con- 
stitute naval power. Ability to go in 


and win a naval war does not mainly 
depend on the possession of war 
matériel in proportions corresponding 
to such a formula. This method of 
comparisun did well enough ten or 
twenty years ago, and is a rough and 
ready-—very rough and ready—rule for 
to-day. Times have changed, and it is 
essential to look deeper into the prob- 
lem. The principles upon which Ger- 
many fought and won the war of 1870 
are now being interpreted in naval 
terms, and Austria-Hungary is about 
to assist in this task. This is the 
dominating factor in the naval situa- 
tion. Naval strength is not simply a 
matter of mathematical calculation: 
it is a question of organization, of the 
application of the old proverb—si vis 
pacem, para bellum. 

A cursory study of the history of 
the modern British Fleet shows that 
it has been created as a result of a 
series of panics, wasteful, undignified, 
and illogical, but apparently as essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our naval 
supremacy as the explosions of a gas 
engine for supplying power. These 
agitations have always been concerned 
with ships, and especially battleships. 
The cry is always for battieships and 
yet more battleships. For instance, 
during the past few weeks the nation 
has had Dreadnoughts on the brain. It 
has suddenly realized that Germany is 
building a large number of vessels of 
this type, and that if we are to hold 
our own in this respect large sums of 
money must be devoted in the course 
of the next ten years to what has been 
described as the rebuilding of the 
British Fleet. It might be imagined 
that this is an entirely new experience. 
The fact is that the British Fleet has 
been in process of rebuilding over and 
over again ever since iron replaced 
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wood and steam superseded sail 
power. For half a century there has 


never been a time when this essential 
work has not been in progress, and it 
is an irony of fate that before the 
fleet has been refashioned in accord- 
ance with one naval fashion another 
has taken the _ stage. Mechanical 
science has progressed so rapidly that 
the naval designer has been unable to 
keep pace with it. Year by year for 
many decades it has been rendering 
good, well-found ships obsolete; but 
this process has been no more rapid in 
naval construction than in industry, 
where it has come to be recognized 
that periodically machinery and plant 
must be scrapped in the interests of 
efficiency and economy. When a 
great manufacturer admits that his 
machinery has become out of date and 
decides that he must replace it by new 
machinery if he is to hold his own, he 
is applauded in. the business world for 
his foresight and business capacity. 
If he is the first in his particular 
branch of industry to realize the ne- 
cessity of the change, he is held up as 
an example to others. The same busi- 
ness principles apply to the Navy. 
The maintenance of our naval su- 
premacy is as much a productive in- 
dustry as the manufacture of boots 
and shoes or broadcloth, because ade- 
quate defensive preparations are an 
essential element in our national life 
owing to the commercial and political 
rivalry which exists between nation 
and nation, and which may lead to 
war. No practical man regrets the 
money which he pays for the insur- 
ance of his house against the risk of 
fire, although he cannot thereby, how- 
ever heavy the premium, guard his 
property against destruction. He can 
merely insure that the destruction will 
be made good out of the accumulated 
funds to which he has periodically con- 
tributed. Fire insurance and other 


forms of prudential provision, such as 
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a reserve fund for the replacement of 
plant and machinery, have come to be 
recognized as essential expenses on the 
part of the manufacturer and trader. 
The British nation’s expenditure upon 
the fleet comes into the same category. 
But whereas the combined influence of 
fire insurance and the most costly 
equipment of fire brigades cannot pre- 
vent destructive outbreaks of fire, if 
the British Navy is maintained at ade- 
quate strength it is essentially a pre- 
ventive force, while on the other 
hand it also serves as an advertising 
medium for the nation and the na- 
tion’s trade. During the long years 
of maritime peace the British Fleet 
has been a standing and effective ad- 
vertisement of British prestige, and as 
occasion has offered it has been peace- 
fully employed in advancing civiliza- 
tion, protecting the weak from the 
strong, stamping out slavery, and 
driving piracy from the seas. The 
British Fleet has been the most pow- 
erful liberalizing agency ever created 
—as history proves—ard yet it is the 
advanced Liberal who complains of 
the “burden of armaments.” 

In the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the British people should 
be seized by panic whenever they fee! 
that their naval supremacy is threat- 
ened from this quarter or that. 
Twenty years ago the great rival 
Power on the seas was France; later 
on the Russian Fleet, the British 
Navy’s own child, increased steadily 
in strength year by year, and at last 
Great Britain was faced by these two 
great nations in definite and unfriendly 
alliance. By a series of explosions of 
public opinion successive Govern- 
ments were forced into the necessary 
activity, and ships, and sometimes 
men, were provided to meet this com- 
bined competition by these Powers. 
British action was confined mainly to 
the accumulation of material and in- 
creasing the number of officers and 
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men. During these years of naval 
contest there was no considerable im- 
provement in the efficiency of the 
British naval force, no intellectual ad- 
vancement finding expression in bet- 
ter preparation for war. A mere bal- 
ancing of ship against ship, officer 
against officer, and man against man 
by a process of numerical calculation 
supplied a rough and ready system of 
assessing relative naval strength. 

Germany has now become the most 
active naval Power in Europe. The 
old formule no longer apply. The 
German Navy is of new creation; it is 
essentially a modern fleet, without 
those accretions of naval lore which 
have been handed down from the sail 
era. Germany started in the race for 
naval power unencumbered, and from 
the first decision to make herself one 
of the great naval Powers of the 
world, she definitely set aside as more 
or less meaningless the old principles 
upon which during the long period of 
maritime peace it had become the 
custom in Europe to judge the relative 
naval power of the great nations. In 
the draft of the Navy Bill of 1900 ap- 
peared the following remarkable state- 
ment:— 


As regards the extent to which ves- 
sels should be kept commissioned in 
peace time, we must be guided by the 
following considerations. As, even 
after the projected increase has been 
carried out, the number of vessels of 
the German Navy will still be more or 
less inferior to that of other individual 
Great Powers, our endeavors must be 
directed towards compensating for this 
superiority by the individual training 
of the crews, and by tactical training 
by practice in large bodies. 

A satisfactory personal training of in- 
dividual crews, as well as_ sufficient 
tactical training by practice in large 
bodies, can only be guaranteed by per.- 
manent commissioning in peace time. 
Economy as regards commissioning of 
vessels in peace time means jeopardiz- 
ing the efficiency of the fleet in case 
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of war. The minimum extent of com- 
missioning in peace time would be the 
permanent formation of a fleet compris- 
ing the best and most modern vessels, 
as an active force constantly commis- 
sioned, i. e. a force in which all the bat- 
tleships and cruisers are in commission. 
The fleet will form the school for the 
tactical training in the double squad- 
ron, and in the case of war will bear 
the first brunt. As regards the second 
fleet, which will comprise the older 
battleships, it will have to suffice if 
one half of the number of its vessels 
only are in commission. Of course, 
for the purpose of practice in larger 
bodies, it will be necessary to commis- 
sion certain further vessels temporarily 
for manceuvres. In the event of war 
this second fleet, the reserve fleet, pro- 
tected by the active battle fleet, will 
have to supplement the inferior training 
of its various crews and the insufficient 
practice in manceuvring in large bodies, 
by making good this deficiency after 
mobilization. 


In this State document was enun- 
ciated a new standard which must in- 
creasingly govern the calculations of 
the relative strength of the Pow- 
ers. German naval authorities admit- 
ted that, even when the strength of 
the fleet had been increased by the 
building of new ships and the enroll- 
ment of additional officers and men, 
the matériel and personnel judged sep- 
arately by the old formule would still 
represent Germany as one of the lesser 
naval Powers. This numerical infe- 
riority it was announced, would be 
compensated for by a higher standard 
of training in time of peace, and it 
might have been added a higher stand- 
ard of organization for war on the 
lines familiarized by Moltke than had 
hitherto been adopted by any of the 
fleets of the world. 

A few months later Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, in writing of the war of 
1812-15, dealt with this subject at 
greater length and with admirable lu- 
cidity. Commenting upon the fortune 
of the British during these operations, 
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he recalled the fact that the British, 
accustomed to almost invariable vic- 
tory over foes—the undisciplined 
French after the Revolution--who 
were their inferiors alike in gunnery 
and seamanship, neglected their own 
gunnery and sunk into a condition of 
ignorant confidence that even without 
preparation they would “pull through 
somehow.” In the meantime, how- 
ever, the American Navy was trained 
by years of sea service including much 
scrambling warfare with the Alger- 
ines; “and,” added Mr. Roosevelt, “the 
American captains, fully aware of the 
formidable nature of the foe whom 
they were to meet, drilled their crews 
to as near perfection as might be. In 
such circumstances they distinctly out- 
marched their average opponents and 
could be encountered on equal terms 
only by men like Broke and Manners.” 
Summarizing his conclusions, formed 
after a period of service in the Navy 
Department of the United States, 
which had merely moulded his general 
observation as soldier and statesman, 
Mr. Roosevelt added this significant 
statement: 


There is unquestionably a great differ- 
ence in fighting capacity, as there is a 
great difference in intelligence, between 
certain races. But there are a num- 
ber of races, each of which is intelli- 
gent, each of which has the fighting 
edge. Among these races the victory 
in any contest will go to the man or 
the nation that has earned it by thor- 
ough preparation. This preparation 
was absolutely necessary in the days 
of sailing ships; but the need for it is 
even greater now, if it be intended to 
get full benefit from the delicate and 
complicated mechanism of the formida- 
ble war engines of the present day. 
The officers must spend many years, 
and the men not a few, in unvaried and 
intelligent training before they are fit 
to do all that is possible with them- 
selves and their weapons. Those who 


do this, whether they be Americans or 
British, French, German, or Russian, 
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will win the victory over those who do 
not. Doubtless it helps if the sailor- 
men—the sea mechanics as they are 
now called—have the sea habit to start 
with, and they must belong to the fight- 
ing stocks. But the great factor is 
the steady, intelligent training in the 
actual practice of their profession. . . 

Among brave and intelligent men of 
different race stocks, when the day of 
battle comes, the difference of race 
will be found to be as nothing when 
compared with the difference in thor- 
ough and practical training in advance. 


Herein lies the new standard of 
naval power by which, and by which 
alone, the sea standings of the nations 
of the world can be judged. Prepar- 
edness for war presupposes the supply 
of an adequate number of ships and 
sufficient crews to man them, but the 
ships and the men are merely the ma- 
terial out of which naval power may 
be created. 

Almost simultaneously with this 
change uaval nomenclature has be- 
come hopelessly disordered, and the 
citizen who casually interests himself 
in sea affairs not unnaturally becomes 
confused as to the issues. He learns 
that there may be battles without bat- 
tleships, as at the Yalu; cruises with- 
out cruisers, as in the case of the 
world-cruise of the fleet of the United 
States; torpedo warfare without tor- 
pedo craft, as occurred when the Huas- 
car was sunk. He finds on reference 
to any naval handbook that battleships 
may be inferior in gun power to ves- 
sels frequently designated as cruisers; 
and that cruisers may be found in the 
great fleets which are distinctly infe- 
rior in speed to battleships. He dis- 
covers that torpedo boats, such as those 
most recently added to the British 
Fleet, may be larger and swifter than 
many destroyers; that there are tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers which are bigger 
and more powerful than torpedo gun- 
boats; that there are submarines, 
which he has come to regard as “little 
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things,” which are actually of greater 
displacement than some destroyers and 
far larger than many above-water tor- 
pedo boats. He notices as he digs 
into this or that reference book that 
the material for the suphistication of 
statistics for popular consumption is 
so plentiful, and the dividing line be- 
tween this type of ship and that so 
ill-defined, that it is extremely difficult 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
if calculations of naval strength are 
confined to a mere rule-of-thumb 
enumeration of ships and men. 

If the strength of navies is to be 
judged with any approach to accuracy, 
something more must be taken into ac- 
count than the numbers of ships in 
the various loosely defined classes, of 
men, and of guns. These efforts in 
the “rule of three” may serve as a 
foundation, but inquiry must be 
pressed further. The material for 
such an investigation, it will be found, 
is at once scanty and confusing. The 
only readily accessible basis for a coin- 
parison of naval power is supplied by 
the proportion of the ships and person- 
nel which are associated constantly in 
preparation for war—in other words,’ 
in the number of ships kept perma- 
nently in commission. Other factors 
may also enter into the calculation, 
such as the degree to which this or 
that race has the fighting edge, the ef- 
ficiency of the direction and organi- 
zation, and the period during which 
officers and men serve, ‘always less 
under conscription than under a _ vol- 
untary system of national service. In 
Great Britain, for instance, the aver- 
age time that a seaman serves is over 
ten years, and in the German fleet it 
is three years—a factor of no mean im- 
portance. 

But for the present purpose attention 
may well be confined to the active 
peace standing of the European navies 
as a guide to their value as fighting 
machines. Thus we come face to face 
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with the most remarkable development 
of naval policy of the past century. 
If the German people are scientific 
and methodical, they are also severely 
practical, and from the moment that 
the new standard of naval strength 
had been legally established by the 
Navy Bill, Germany turned her atten- 
tion to the realization of her high 
ideals. Side by side with the matériel 
expansion has proceeded a movement 
of even more significance—namely, the 
consistent and persistent training of 
the personnel for the new navy. In 
proportion to her strength in ships 
Germany maintains on a war footing 
a larger numerical force than any 
other country, not excepting Great 
Britain. Her strength in ships is still 
inconsiderable. She possesses to-day 
only ten vessels which can legiti- 
mately be described as_ battleships. 
These ten vessels are of 13,000 tons 
displacement only, and each carries 
four 11-inch guns in association with 
fourteen 6.6-inch quickfirers. Well 
armored, judged by the pre-Dread- 
nought standard, and of admirable de- 
sign, in fighting power they undoubt- 
edly represent good value for the sums 
spent upon their construction. They 
are, however, the only ships under the 
German flag which can be regarded as 
battleships, and they are not now of 
the first class. Germany possesses 
fourteen other “battleships” less than 
twenty-five years old, but in these days 
of large displacements and great con- 
centration of fighting power, they are 
little better than coast-defence vessels. 
Indeed, they belong to the period 
when the German Fleet was a coast- 
defence force. Their main armament 
is considerably inferior to that which 
is carried by the best British cruisers. 
All these ships are the antithesis to 
the Dreadnought. The German naval 
authorities in their design sacrificed 
the primary armament in order to ob- 
tain a heavy secondary armament. 
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To-day Germany, in common with 
other navy departments, is eliminating 
—or perhaps it is better put as subor- 
dinating—the secondary guns in order 
to obtain a heavier concentration of 
big-gun fire in accordance with the all- 
big-gun principle. 

The inferiority of existing German 
matériel becomes a matter of striking 
significance when it is considered in 
direct contrast to the present organiza- 
tion of the German Navy. The naval 
authorities at the Wilhelmstrasse are, 
and have for some time past been, cog- 
nizant of the existing inferiority of 
their armored ships; hence the decision 
to build Dreadnoughts. But neverthe- 
less the existing fleet is being tuned up 
to a higher note of efficiency. Though 
Germany possesses only ten ships 
which are worthy of being regarded as 
battleships, she fills out her active fleet 
to-day with smaller vessels, and keeps 
a force of sixteen of these battleships 
and coast defence ships in commission 
and actively employed—on a war foot- 
ing.’ By this means she is to-day 
training the officers and the men who 
will be required for manning the large 
vessels of the first class which are 
now under construction. German pol- 
icy is the direct opposite to that which 
was formerly followed in England and 
the defects of which were glaringly il- 
lustrated in the’downall of the Rus- 
sian Fleet. Russia scoured the whole 
world for ships and neglected to train 
her personnel. In a relatively short 
time she acquired an immense amount 
of war matériel, and then when the 
crisis in her history arrived it was 
found that the resources in officers and 
men were inadequate, and tillers of 
the soil were suddenly pressed into the 
naval service, with little or no train- 


1It should be added that from October to 
March the German High Sea Fleet is manned 
with practically only nucieus crews, as in the 
former month oy | one-third of the men go 
into reserve, and their places are taken r 


newly entered conscripts—men entirely fres 
to the sea routine. 
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ing, while of trained direction at head- 
quarters there was none. In Germany 
naval expansion has proceeded on defi- 
nite, well-calculated lines. In such 
ships as she possesses Germany is 
teaching her officers the higher art of 
maval warfare. As new ships are 
completed this personnel will be 
drafted into them, and thus the naval 
power of Germany may prove to be 
greater actually than the mere tabular 


. enumeration of her new matériel re- 


sources would suggest. 

This work of building up tle Ger- 
man Navy has been in progress for up- 
wards of ten years, and now a further 
development of her naval policy has 
become apparent. In the Navy Act 
of 1900 it was admitted that Germany 
could not hope to rival the greatest 
naval Power—Great Britain—in her 
marine resources. This inferiority 
was to be compensated for “by the in- 
dividual training of the crews and 
by tactical training by practice in large 
bodies.” At the time when these 
words were dictated to the German 
nation, then unwilling converts to the 
big navy idea, Great Britain possessed 
in British waters one poorly organ- 
ized and inadeauately trained naval 
force only, and that consisted of eight 
battleships and four cruisers largely 
manned by youths and boys, and with- 
out any auxiliary vessels or torpedo 
craft in association with it. In the 
meantime the efficiency of the British 
Fleet has been increased, the temper 
of the British people has been roused, 
and Germany's original hopes and am- 
bitions are further from realization to- 
day than they were ten years ago. — 

What could Germany do in such cir- 
cumstances? In consequence of va- 
rious limitations financial and indus- 
trial, she could not hope to realize 
her early ambitions and gain the ad- 
vantage from them which had been 
anticipated. Thus arose the new and 
startling development of German pol- 
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Month by month Germany and 


icy. 
Austria have been drawing closer to- 


gether. They already possess armies 
on a war footing of over seven million 
men. Germany’s Fleet is rapidly 
growing, while Austria’s Fleet to-day 
is one of the most insignificant in ma- 
tériel strength in Europe; it has not 
yet begun to grow. Whether at the 
direct suggestion of Germany or not, 
Austria is now about to embark upon 
a policy of naval expansion which will 
eventually raise her to a first-class na- 
val Power. This is an event of the 
first magnitude. Austria-Hungary 
has only a small coastline and no colo- 
nies, and her trade has never for a 
moment been threatened. Austria has 
no need for a defensive Navy. Her 
new Navy will be an offensive agent. 
The importance of the existing naval 
defence of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire may be judged from the fact that 
the total outlay on the fleet amounts to 
a little over two and a half millions 
sterling annually, which is equivalent 
to less than half the expenditure of 
Italy, about one-fifth that of France, 
and one-eighth that of Germany. The 
expenditure has -been increasing for 
the past two or three years, but the 
Austrian Navy remains one of the 
smallest in Europe. In these circum- 
stances it is curious to read the won- 
derful stories which have lately ap- 
peared in the Press as to Austrian 
Dreadnoughts as though they were a 
fait accompli. It is said that three of 
these ships will be completed by 1912. 
It is suggested that in this period of 
three years Austria will develop into 
a powerful ally of Germany. All 
these fanciful imaginings arise from 
ignorance of the fundamental facts. 
To-day Austria has not a single ves- 
sel which can be legitimately desig- 
nated a battleship. The fleet includes 
three modern vessels of 10,500 tons, 
the biggest gun in which is a 9.4 
weapon of 40 calibres—they are really 
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large, well-armored cruisers with 
speeds approaching twenty’ knots. 
Apart from these three vessels, Aus- 
tria possesses six other ships carrying 
the same calibre heavy gun, but of 
considerably smaller displacement, 
three being of 8300 tons only and the 
remainder of only 5500 tons. The Aus- 
trian Navy also includes two armored 
cruisers and five protected cruisers. 
The authorities have now under con- 
struction three ships which merit the 
designation of battleships. They dis- 
place 14,500 tons and will mount four 
12-inch and eight 9.4-inch guns—they 
are virtually small Lord Nelsons and 
their fighting power can be judged 
from their displacement. Two of 
these ships, it is officially hoped, will 
be completed in 1911 and the third in 
1912. Thus three years hence Austria 
will possess a number of coast-defence 
ships and protected cruisers with 
three battleships of the second class. 
This will be the standard of Austrian 
strength three years hence. In Aus- 
tria it has hitherto taken four or five 
years to build even a battleship of 
moderate displacement owing to the 
modest facilities for , construction 
which exist and the large dependence 
of the Navy upon Krupp’s establish- 
ment for its armaments. It is possi- 
ble, indeed probable, that next year 
Austria will lay down one ship of the 
Dreadnought type and another in 1911, 
with a third in 1912, and it will occa- 
sion little surprise if, with a doubling 
of her naval expenditure, these ships 
are completed in three years. That 
German yards will assist by building 
for Austria is an unlikely contingency 
in view of the pressure of work they 
are now experiencing. 

The dominating fact is that Austria 
is preparing, as Germany has been 
preparing, for the birth of the great 
fleet of to-morrow. Austria is pro- 
eeeding on the same lines as Germany. 
While the plans for the expansion of 
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the fleet are being completed, the Aus- 
trian authorities are devoting their at- 
tention to the utilization of the exist- 
ing resources for the training of offi- 
cers and men who will be drafted to 
the new ships of maximum power 
which are about to be built. No inei- 
dent of recent date illustrates more 
conclusively the character of the Aus- 
trian naval organization than the inci- 
dents of last spring. When the an- 
nexation of Herzegovina and Bosnia 
was decided upon, Austria not only 
mobilized a large military force, but 
her existing Navy was placed upon a 
war footing. The order for mobiliza- 
tion was received at Pola on the 15th 
of March: 10,000 reservists were called 
upon suddenly to join the fleet in the 
shortest possible time. It was antici- 
pated that about 20 per cent. would fail 
to respond. The actual defection 
amounted to only 5 per cent., and this 
small margin was further reduced by 
the large number of volunteers who 
came in. Within twenty-four hours of 
the order being issued by the Marine 
Department of the Ministry of War, 
the reserve squadron of Austria was 
completely manned, and within four 
days the whole Austrian Navy was or- 
ganized as for war, from the largest 
vessels down to the comparatively 
small ships which are employed in the 
defence of the Danube. This success- 
ful mobilization of the Austrian Navy 
marks the beginning of a new era in 
the Adriatic and in distant waters. 
Patiently, economically, and maybe 
slowly the Austrian Fleet is rising to 
the new aspirations, and the day is 
now not very far distant when Austria 
will stand beside Germany as one of 
the great Naval Powers of Europe. 
She has adopted the German standard 
of naval efficiency. She stands to-day 


where Germany stood ten years ago 
when the first of the Navy Acts passed 
the Reichstag; but she has the advan- 
tage of the bitter experience which 


Germany has in the meantime gar- 
nered. The German naval authorities 
were compelled to spend their limited 
resources upon comparatively small 
ships and to build up the whole naval 
organization on a cramped scale. The 
result is that in Germany a great deal 
of the work which was done in the 
past ten years, particularly in respect 
of dock construction, harbor develop- 
ment, and the building of the Kiel Ca- 
nal—the essential strategic link be- 
tween the North Sea and the Baltic— 
has to be done over again on a larger, 
a Dreadnought, plan, at a colossal ex- 
penditure. Austria will undoubtedly 
avoid these errors. The temper in 
which the new problems are being 
faced is shown by the decision to ad- 
vance at one step from the construc- 
tion of small battleships of 14,500 tons 
to Dreadnought vessels of the first class 
displacing 19,000 to 20,000 tons, and 
not inferior in armament, speed, or ra- 
dius of action to the vessels now being 
designed for the British Navy. It is 
true that only the preliminaries in con- 
nection with the new programme of 
expansion have yet been settled, but 
next year the execution of these plans 
will be commenced. Whatever may 
be the feelings of Italy, her neighbor 
and ally but something less than 
friend, Austria-Hungary is about to 
enter the lists as a first-class naval 
Power. 

It is the very gravity of the situa- 
tion from the British point of view 
which condemns exaggeration. To- 
day Austria is of little account as a 
naval Power; not a_ single Dread- 
nought has been laid down, but she is 
getting ready for the to-morrow, big 
with promise if only Germany remains 
faithful and Italy can be wooed, ca- 
joled or forced into a line of com- 
mon action. The trend of events is in- 
dicated by the exclusive exchange of 
courtesies between the Austrian and 
yerman Fleets at Kiel. As a sequel 
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to the recent events in the Near East 
when Germany stood behind Austria, 
an Austrian squadron, it is reported, 
is about to visit the Baltic. Whatever 
the size of the actual force which vis- 
its Kiel, the fact to be realized is that 
Austria is now maintaining in full 
commission in proportion to her exist- 
ing strength a larger force than any 
other continental Navy, and, as events 
have shown, the machinery for mob- 
ilization is well designed and in good 
working order. Austria may not com- 
plete a Dreadnought for three or four 
years. But the fact to be insisted 
upon is that she is treading the same 
road as Germany. While the House 
of Commons is discussing a mathemat- 
ically accurate two-Power standard, 
and debating whether the United 
States does or does not come into the 
calculations, the significant develop- 
ment is almost at our doors where 
Germany, Austria, and—less cordially, 
it is true—Italy are clasping hands 
and combining to form a naval com- 
bination, not of to-day, but in this 
generation, which must powerfully in- 
fluence British naval policy. 

Italy is the sixth naval Power of 
the world, ranking now after Japan in 
matériel strength, Her Navy has 
been the victim of financial strin- 
gency, but though the funds for ship- 
building are restricted and the coal 
available for cruising is limited, a 
large proportion of her resources are 
in training during the summer months. 
Nine battleships and four armored 
cruisers form the active force, fully 
manned for seven months in the year, 
with a reserve squadron which com- 
prises three older battleships. A fair 
proportion of torpedo craft are also 
fully manned during the summer. In 
proportion to her existing matériel 
strength and her financial resources, 
Italy, though as a naval Power she has 
receded of late years, is not neglecting 
the war training of her fleet. Austria 


having shown the way, Italy, with 
halting step, is following. She in- 
tended to lay down two Dreadnoughts; 
in the past few weeks she has decided 
to double this number and embark on 
an ambitious programme. It will oc- 
cupy six or ten years probably, unless 
some way out of the present financial 
difficulties is discovered; in Germany 
salvation has been found in loans. 
But the main fact is that the Italian 
Navy is to be larger and that Italy is 
one of the three allies. 

In parenthesis and as a fitting part 
in any consideration of the standing 
of the navies of Europe, reference may 
be made to the Russian and French 
Fleets. The first named can for the 
present be ignored. Little progress in 
putting the Navy in order has been 
made since the close of the disastrous 
struggle in the Far East, and even if 
there were a fleet there is no machin- 
ery for organizing victory—no direct- 
ing brain. The French Navy is passing 
through a crisis. The fleet, such as it 
is, is struggling against adversity of 
fortune and perversity of Ministers. 
Recent revelations have shown the na- 
tion that the administration in Paris 
and at the ports is unsound, that a 
large proportion of the money annually 
voted for the fleet is wasted, and that 
the matériel—ships of all classes—is 
neglected and defective. Six battle- 
ships form the Active Squadron, with 
six older ones in reserve, in the Med- 
iterranean, and there are six armored 


‘cruisers and some coast-defence ships 


in the Channel. In proportion to her 
nominal strength, France is not main- 
taining a fleet comparable with that 
of Germany, and her fitness to win 
must deteriorate year by year. 

It is one of the unhappy chances of 
diplomacy that Great Britain should 
be a party to a triple entente in which 
she herself has to bear practically all 
the naval burden. The Russian Navy 
is still in the slough of despond, and 
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the French Navy is passing through 
the valley of humiliation. In the ex- 
isting grouping of the Powers, the 
triple entente implies iiabilities which 
the British people are oniy now begin- 
ning slowly to realize. France may 
need assistance, and Holland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, and Portugal stand 
continually in need of protection. 
Upon the fleet must rest our main de- 
pendence. It is unsafe to place reli- 
ance upon any naval assistance which 
might be rendered in time of emer- 
gency by the French or Russian 
Fleets. In a naval sense Great Brit- 
ain still occupies a position of splen- 
did isolation, and the calculations upon 
which future programmes are based 
must still embody this policy. At the 
same time naval strength must be 
judged not merely by balancing ma- 
tériel against matériel, officers against 
officers, or men against men, but by 
the spirit which animates rival forces. 

Judged on this basis, Germany is al- 
ready far in advance of every other 
continental fleet. Of twenty-four 
“battleships” less than twenty-five 
years old, four of which are little more 
than coast-defence ships of 9900 tons— 
she keeps sixteen always in full com- 
mission; in addition to four armored 
cruisers, six scouts, and a fairly large 
. group of destroyers, varying at differ- 
ent seasons from eleven to over thirty; 
she has neither submarines nor tor- 
pedo boats; in summary about 66 per 
cent. of her matériel is employed in 
active training. 
completed, the Navy Bill provides for 
but a small numerical growth in the 
German High Sea Fleet. Half the 
Navy, consisting of the newest and 
best ships, will be always on active 
service, and the remainder will be kept 


in reserve. When the naval establish- 


ment reaches its maximum strength 
about 50 per cent. of the ships will be 
kept fully manned, and the remainder 
will form a reserve force in accordance 
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with the terms of the Navy Bill which 
has been already quoted. The Ger- 
man High Sea Fleet as it exists to-day 
is a powerful training squadron, but 
it is supported by very inconsiderable 
reserves. It is not intended to fight, 
it is not intended, probably, even for 
use as a diplomatic weapon; it is the 
high school of the Navy—the seagoing 
university—in which admirals, cap- 
tains, junior officers, and the rank and 
file of the Navy are being given a 
higher education in naval warfare. In 
the coming winter and onward, month 
by month, new  ships—Dreadnoughts 
and Indomitables—will be completed 
for sea and will replace in the first 
line the older vessels, until, in the 
spring of 1914, Germany will possess 
an Active Fleet of eighteen, or possi- 
bly twenty-two, Dreadnoughts, with the 
existing High Sea Fleet held in re- 
serve—only partly manned. 

By that time Austria will also prob- 
ably be on the point of reaching the 
first stage of development of her new 
naval policy. Her fleet, such as it is, 
is maintained to-day on a higher stand- 
ard in proportion to its total strength 
than any other continental Navy ex- 
cept that of Germany. Last spring 
when the mobilization of the Austrian 
Fleet took place she had on a war 
footing the following ships:— 


1ST DIVISION. 


Displace- Speed. Main 
ment, Tons Knots. Guns. 


Erzherzog Karl . » “ 

Erzherzog Ferdinand Max 10,600 20 4 94 in. 
Erzherzog Friedrich . 12 7.5 in. 
2ND DIVISION. 

Hapsburg . . 

Arpad . ‘ \ 8,340 18 3 9-4 in. 

Babenberg ” 12 5.9 in. 
3RD DIVISION. 

Kaiser Karl VI. . ° ° 6,250 20 { HH > 

Zenta . ° ° ° ° 2,300 20 8 4.7 in. 

Pelitan . ° 2,440 14 2 10 pdrs. 


Together with 9 torpedo craft. 


Judged in direct contrast with even 
the German High Sea Fleet this is a 
relatively weak naval force; but the 
fact that Austria, so far as is known, 
is keeping it more or less on a war 
footing and that behind is an active, 
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intelligent, and economical administra- 
tion, is evidence of the foundations 
which are now being laid of the great 
Navy of to-morrow which will be pre- 
pared to fight side by side with that 
of Germany. 

What is the position of the British 
Fleet as it faces these developments? 
As has been already explained, ten 
years ago when the German Act first 
placed on record the new standard of 
naval efficiency, the British Fleet was 
widely dispersed in little groups over 
the face of the waters, with one con- 
siderable squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean and a group of eight battleships 
in British waters. The Navy had no 
organization for war, its Intelligence 
Department was weak; the admirals 
in command were without adequate 
staffs, there was no organization of 
torpedo craft, and the prestige of the 
Navy rested not upon its preparedness 
for war, but upon the triumphs it had 
gained in earlier days before steel had 
superseded wood and steam power had 
taken the place of sails. Ten years 
ago the Navy’s expenditure on coal 
was 750,0001.; in the current year the 
expenditure is estimated at upwards 
of 2,000,0001. Ten years ago the Brit- 
ish public credited the Navy with 
possessing forty-seven battleships, and 
of these eighteen were in seagoing 
commission, with only three first-class 
cruisers, six second-class cruisers, and 
a number of small craft. The German 
Navy Act awakened the British naval 
authorities from a period of slumber; 
they had been living upon the fruits of 
past victories. At first slowly, and of 
late years with rapid strides, the Navy 
has been reorganized. It now pos- 
sesses two main battle forces, one in 
the Home seas and the other in the 
Mediterranean, with the Atlantic Fleet 
as a connecting link, held always in 
readiness to co-operate with one or 
other of the main forces. Ten years 
ago there existed no effective organi- 


zation of reserves; to-day behind the 
active fleet there is a reserve organi- 
zation, the efficiency of which has 
been repeatedly demonstrated in the 
past few years and will be further 
tested during the present month. In 
barest summary the peace standing of 
the British Fleet in European waters 
only is as follows:— 

Battleships—Home Fleet, sixteen 
with full crews and three battleship- 
cruisers (Indomitables), and ten with 
nucleus crews; in addition the Atlantic 
Fleet has six and the Mediterranean 
Fleet six, a total of forty-one, of which 
all but six are always on duty in Home 
waters. 

Armored Cruisers.—Fourteen are in 
full commission in Home waters, with 
ten others with nucleus crews, and 
four are on duty in the Mediterranean 
—a total of twenty-eight. 

Protected Cruisers, Scouts and Gun- 
boats.—Thirteen are in full commission 
in Home waters, with fifteen others 
with nucleus crews, and there are 
three on duty in the Mediterranean—a 
total of thirty-one. 

Torpedo Craft.—There are forty-eight 
destroyers permanently associated 
with the two active divisions of the 
Home Fleet, besides thirty-two subma- 
rines and thirty new torpedo boats— 
“coastal destroyers”—while twenty 
other torpedo boats are attached, as 
mobile defences, to the Home ports. 
In addition, sixty-nine destroyers, 
thirty torpedo boats, and some subma- 
rines are in commission with large nu- 
cleus crews; thus giving to the Navy 
a total of 130 torpedo craft always on 
active service in Home waters, and 
about 100 older ones with nucleus 
crews. There are eleven destroyers in 
the Mediterranean. 

Auviliary Ships.—For the first time 
in its history the Navy has been pro- 
vided with a due proportion of auxil- 
iary vessels. A hospital ship is al- 
ways cruising with the fleet, together 
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with floating workshops for repairs, 
and a number of depot and parent 
ships for service with the torpedo 
eraft, and the Admiralty have pro- 
vided groups of mine-layers and mine- 
sweepers ready for instant service. 

This, in briefest outline is the organ- 
ization of the British Navy at pres- 
ent. It takes no account of older 
ships with small maintenance crews. 
Of sixty-three battleships and battle- 
ship-cruisers (Indomitables) of less than 
twenty-five years old, thirty-one are 
maintained on a war footing and ten 
possess nucleus crews of regular offi- 
cers and men, varying in strength from 
50 per cent. and upwards of the full 
war strength. Of thirty-eight armored 
cruisers less than twenty years old, 
eighteen are maintained in full com- 
mission in Europe, and ten have large 
nucleus crews. There is an_ even 
larger proportion of protected cruisers 
kept permanently in commission, but 
many of them are outside Europeaa 
waters, constituting the China, East 
Indies, Australian, Cape of Good Hope, 
and West Indian Squadrons. There 
are also four armored cruisers on the 
China Station, where Germany has a 
very smal) force, including one arm- 
ored ship only. An examination of 
the Navy List shows that rather more 
than half of the torpedo craft of the 
British Fleet—the new vessels—are 
kept in full seagoing commission and 
the remainder with large nucleus 
crews. 

It should be added that nucleus- 
crew ships are not comparable with 
the ships in reserve in foreign fleets, in 
that the British vessels are dispatched 
to sea frequently for cruises and en- 
gage in gunnery and other competi- 
tions similar to those-in the fully com- 
missioned divisions of the fleet. Nor 
ean one other salient fact be ignored. 
Ship for ship the British Navy pos- 
sesses units which are without com- 
peers under any other flag. This 


month there will be in the Home Fleet 
a group of nine ships embodying the 
all-big-gun principle, four vessels of 
the Dreadnought type, three of the Jn- 
domitable class, and the Lord Nelson 
and Agamemnon. There will in addi- 
tion be eight battleships of the King 
Edward VII. class. In no other Eu- 
ropean fleet in the world is there a sin- 
gle unit equal to either of these seven- 
teen armored ships. Judged by the 
new standard of naval strength which 
rests upon peace training for war, the 
British Fleet has never been worked 
more persistently and consistently or 
to better purpose than to-day. So 
great has been the improvement of na- 
val gunnery owing to the spirit of 
emulation which has been excited 
afloat, the institution of the war nu- 
cleus crews, and the introduction of 
improved weapons and resources, that 
as a fighting machine the fleet is to- 
day of three times the fighting value 
that it was ten years ago. 

Looking back over the period which 
has elapsed since Germany abandoned 
the old easy-going methods of peace 
and inaugurated the new routine of 
careful preparation for war, the Brit- 
ish people have cause for congratula- 
tion. The Navy to-day exhibits the re- 
sult of careful thought and intelligent 
organization. Thankful for what has 
already been accomplished in remodel- 
ling the British forces to modern con- 
ditions, it is at the same time appar- 
ent that there are still deficiencies to 
be made good. The strength of a 
chain is that of its weakest links. The 
British Navy still has weak links. It 
requires a well-considered scheme of 
mobile coast defence upon our eastern 
shores. It requires increased docking 
facilities between Rosyth in the north 
and Portsmouth in the south—a 
stretch of coast which is at present 
without a single dock which can take 
a Dreadnought. It stands in need of a 
persistent and courageous policy 
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which shall provide it with an ade- 
quate number of new ships of war— 
not less than eight Dreadnoughts this 
year—so that it may successfully meet 
the unprecedented rivalry in the new 
types which threatens it in the imme- 
diate future. And, lastly, it will re- 
quire increasingly large expenditure on 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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war training if it is to maintain its 
traditional standing. There must be 
economy financially—otherwise our re- 
sources will prove inadequate—but let 
us be spendthrift in the attention de- 
voted to preparation for war as a def- 
inite end. Thus and thus only can we 
secure peace. 


Archibald S. Hurd. 





LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAMP. 


A happy chance, kind alike to the writer 
of the following pages and to me, brought 
us into communication in the month of 
January. Letters, inquisitive on the one 
side and frank on the other ripened the 
acquaintance; and informing me little by 
little of all but the outward aspect of the 
writer, enable me to state to-day with 
confidence not only that he is what he 
represents himself to be—not only that he 
has lived the life and plumbed the depths 
which he describes—but, over and above 
this, that he has passed through the sharp 
experience unembittered, with a spirit un- 
broken, and with hope in his breast. So 
much I may permit myself to say of the 
writer. For the reader, it may be good 
for some, dozing in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, to dwell awhile on the diverse for- 
tunes and deserts of nen. Nor, at a time 
when the dark twin brethren of Unemploy- 
ment and the Poor Law—problems to one 
class, spectres to another—loom large, and 
demand so much of the public thought, 
will it harm any to hear a witness rarely 
qualified to speak. For to know the inside 
of the tramp ward and still to be able to 
paint it, not luridly, but with dry impar- 
tiality—to see with vagrant eyes good as 
well as evil in the stolid householder—is 
to possess a knowledge and a power rarely 
found in a single man. Here is one who, 
speaking from the gulf, speaks neverthe- 
less in our own tongue. 

Stanley J. Weyman. 


I have been for some months now a 
tramp; herding in common lodging- 
houses with outcasts, outlaws, men 
broken on the wheel of life. Sleeping 
by the wayside in fields, in haystacks, 
when fate has been cruel and I penni- 


less. Hungering often, not merely for 
bodily food, but for spiritual, human 
sympathy and fellowship. Going from 
shop to shop asking to be employed: 
asking at first hopefully, then timidly 
and with fear. Haunting railway sta- 
tions, hoping to earn a copper by car- 
rying the bag of some well-fed, self- 
satisfied traveller, who rarely deigns 
to answer the timid request. Follow- 
ing luggage-piled cabs. Standing one 
of a hungering crowd before the dock 
gates. Breaking stones hard as a 
nether millstone in the workhouse la- 
bor yard. 

My life had been such a quiet one. 
I went to school when I was three, so 
that the teacher could do the work of 
the nursemaid my heavily-burdened 
mother was too poor to employ. When 
I was twelve I was awarded a schol- 
arship tenable at the grammar school; 
but the call to “follow the Gleam” was 
not for me. Money was needed in the 
home: I had to leave school and go to 
work in the velvet-mill. Hateful work 
to me, but helpful to the family ex- 
chequer. 

Far back as my memory goes I have 
loved books. All my pennies went 
into the pocket of the second-hand 
bookseller in the market-place. Every 
Saturday night I rummaged through 
his “penny” box, to return home laden 
with my spoil. Then, as I grew older 
and was allowed to roam at will 
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through the well-stocked shop, what 
glorious times I had! What did it 
matter if I was chained to the mill in 
the daytime? Half-past six saw me 
washed, dressed, tea over, and six 
hours in front of me during which I 
could company with the wise and 
great of all time, and forget that at 
six o’clock next morning I would be 
called to prepare for the cramping rou- 
tine of another day. In the daytime 
I was a machine; the evening I lived. 

And so the years passed—eleven of 
them—dquiet, uneventful. I lived in a 
little world of my own; then, without 
warning, my little world ceased to re- 
volve on its axis. 

That trade had been bad for long | 
knew; of the mill closing [I never 
dreamt. Yet close it did and I was 
masterless. I had worked from boy- 
hood to manhood at the one mill— 
grown up with it, until I grew to re- 
gard my going there as part of the 
settled order of things. Now I had to 
go out into the world to try to find an- 
other little niche into which I could 
creep. 

I tried hard, without success; an- 
swering advertisements personally and 
by letter. My little stock of money 
soon came to an end. My belongings 
had to go. ‘Then [ had to face the 
fact that from my books also I must 
part. I arranged for a dealer to call; 
then, going into my little room, I 
locked the door and spent my last eve- 
ning with them, bidding .them fare- 
well. 

How ridiculous this will seem to the 
man of business, whose eyes are rarely 
raised from the muck bis rake is turn- 
ing over, or gathering together! Teo 
the British workman be-pedestalled by 
Smiles, whose god is Thrift; or to the 
British workman—my workmates— 
whose god is Beer, whose temple is the 
“Black Boy,” whose high priest is the 
publican. 

These books had made up the best 


part of my life. To them I had always 
gone for sanctuary when troubles be- 
set me. Not without a wrench could 
I part from them. And so I sat, with 
just the light of the fire flickering 
along the shelves. And as I sat mem- 
ories of all the books had meant to me 
and been to me came round me like a 
flood. 

Wordsworth; Coleridge; De Quin- 
cey; Swift; fussy little Oliver Gold- 
smith; Matthew Arnold; Malory; Mill; 
Gibbon; Darwin; Spenser's “Faerie 
Queene”; Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus”; 
Hakluyt; Bacon; rare Ben Jonson; 
More’s “Utopia”; Plato’s “Republic”; 
sententious Selden; mystical Crashaw; 
satirically comic Butler; Voltaire the 
cynic; “Religio Medici’ Browne; Rabe- 
lais, with his jewelled mud and his 
muddied jewels; Rousseau—clay, clay, 
and fine gold; Schopenhauer, who al- 
ways seemed to make the sun go down 
and the birds cease their singing; lov- 
able Quixote; Milton, lonely, blind, im- 
mortal; inspired Bunyan; brave, sturdy 
old Johnson; Tolstoy; Gorki; Maeter- 
linck; Heine—these and many others, 
a goodly company, flitted across the 
lantern screen of memory as I sat 
there glancing along the laden shelves. 

Last of all, the little company of the 
elect, my special friends: Shakespeare: 
gentle Elia; eruptive Carlyle; Bridge’s 
“Prometheus the Firegiver’; “Ayl- 
win”; “John Inglesant”’; Stevenson; 
Keats; the old Persian Omar Khay- 
yam; John Richard Green; George 
Eliot; optimistic Robert Browning; 
and, hiding himself, as though in com- 
pany too great for his deserving, “The 
Road-mender.” 


I divided the proceeds with my 
mother, then, leaving my native place, 
I took train for Leeds, for I thought 
that surely in busy Yorkshire there 
would be a place for me. After Leeds, 
Bradford, Huddersfield, and so on 
through the principal towns. 
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In each town I entered I made for 
the free library, and went through the 
advertisement columns of the local 
newspapers, making notes of the em- 
ployers in need of men—whatever the 
work was. Then followed the weary 
tramp from ’shop to shop, works to 
works, office to office; and my spirits 
would go lower and lower as I re- 
ceived the barely civil, “not suitable” 
or “too late,” or the abrupt “no,” given 
in the tone of the successful to the fail- 
ure. Then I began to work my way 
toward Lancanshire again, going 
through Preston and Lancaster. When 
I reached Morecambe my funds were 
reduced to one penny, and, buying two 
bananas, I walked through the town. 
No work. When in the evening I 
looked across the bay in the direction 
of Barrow-in-Furness, where next I 
had determined to go, the lowering 
clouds gave promise of a stormy night: 
a promise they did not fail to keep. 

But rain, hail, or snow, without 
money for a bed, on I must tramp. 
As the way out of Morecambe in the 
direction of Barrow was difficult to 
find, I got on to the railway track, 
hoping that the darkness of the night 
would atone for making the legiti- 
mate way difficult to discover by hid- 
ing me from official and officious eyes. 
Some miles I had walked along when 
I was seen by a signalman, who or- 
dered me off; he softened the order, 
however, by asking me into his cabin 
to have a cup of tea, and then point- 
ing out a road quite near the track 
that would lead me in the right direc- 
tion. 

Shortly after this the storm burst. 
Soon I was drenched to the skin, and 
“squelch,” “squelch,” went my boots 
as I plodded along—for shelter there 
Was none. After some hours’ walking 
I came to a ruined building, and soon I 
was through a breach in the walls. 

The place was already occupied, for 
out of the darkness a voice remarked 
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on the wildness of the night. I could 
hear the loud breathing of others who 
were sleeping, but there was no light, 
and I could pot see who my fellow- 
lodgers were. Sitting on a piece of 
fallen masonry I tried to sleep. In 
vain. Ghosts of past days haunted 
me; past ambitions mocked me; and I 
had no weapon with which to drive 
them away. 

Dawn revealed to me, sleeping 
soundly on the other side of the floor, 
a man, a woman, and two children, 
evidently vagrants; and, _ stepping 
quietly out, I resumed my tramp. On 
through Carnforth, Grange-over-Sands 
-—-the scenery beautiful; but I had no 
eyes for beauty of scenery. My feet 
began to blister, my legs to ache and 
for the first time in my life I knew 
what real hunger was. The tower at 
Ulverston was in view for hours before 
I reached it—that was the worst of 
the tramp. I thought I had not far to 
go—from Morecambe, Barrow is but a 
few miles—just across the water; but 
continually when I thought I had got 
on the right side of the bay I found 
another arm stretching inland, and I 
had to go further and further round. 
At Ulverston I got a lift for a few 
miles on a mineral-water wagon. We 
had not gone very far when the carter 
pulled up at an ale-house and invited 
me to “have a pint.” I told him I was 
an abstainer and he went in and left 
me to wait outside for his return. So 
I have found it all along: it is very 
easy to get beer, terribly difficult to 
get food. Many men will say: “Come 
an’ ’ave a drink,” who would never 
dream of saying: “Come an’ ’ave a 
bite.” 

When the wagon reached its destin- 
ation—Dalton—and I had to get off, I 
found myself so stiff and sore that 
walking was torture. It was night 
when I reached the Furness Abbey, on 
the outskirts of Barrow, and I walked 
on towards the town, hungry, without 
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the slightest idea how I was going to 
spend the night. As I passed the rail- 
way station a man came out carrying 
a bag. Vanity beat a rapid retreat be- 
fore the combined forces of hunger 
and weariness, and I asked him if I 
might carry it. Without a word he 
handed it to me, and I started off be- 
hind him. Atlas could not have found 
the bearing of his burden more diffi- 
cult than did I that bag that night. 
From shoulder to shoulder I shifted it, 
and from hand to hand, but gradually 
it grew in weight until I thought my 
staggering legs would refuse to per- 
form their office. Just when I felt I 
could go on no longer my employer 
stopped at a gate, took the bag from 
me, placed it on the ground, and gave 
me a shilling! I could hardly believe 
my good fortune. Then, taking my 
hand in a firm grip, he said: “You look 
too good for this kind of work, my 
lad. With all my heart I pray God 
send you better times.” With his 
kind words ringing in my ears and 
warming my heart I started to look 
for a cheap eating-house, and, finding 
one, I was soon doing my utmost to 
empty quickly a generous basin of 
soup. Then I went out to look for a 
common lodging-house in which to 
spend the night. I wonder if any of 
my readers have ever been inside a 
doss-house. Until then I never had, 
though I have been in many since— 
from the palatial municipal enterprise 
to the “tup-penny doss.” 

I found a house—not very inviting 
in appearance—with, over the door, a 
notice: “Good beds for working men 
and travellers”; and I went through 
the open doorway, along a dark pas- 
sage. A hard-featured woman came 
out of the front room, and I asked her 
if I could have a bed. She looked at 
me curiously for a moment, then “Yis,” 
she said. “Wher’s yer money?” I 
paid her. “Thet’s road to t’ kitchen,” 
nodding her head towards a door at 


The kitchen 


the end of the passage. 
was below the level of the street. 
There had evidently been at one time 
two rooms, which had been converted 
into one by simply knocking down the 
dividing wall. A single gas-jet gave 
just light enough to reveai the, at one 
time, whitewashed walls, the benches 
and tables scattered about, the dirty, 
sawdust covered floor, the strange 
company, and mercifully hid from me 
many things the stronger light of day 
revealed. There was a good fire—the 
one redeeming feature of even the 
worst of doss-houses—and soon my 
clothes were steaming as I sat beside 
it, and began to take stock of my fel- 
low-lodgers. They were mostly vag- 
rants, in appearance disreputable, in 
many cases even criminal. The con- 
versation vile—the landlady signaliz- 
ing each visit to the kitchen by the 
perpetration of some joke (!), making 
up for lack of wit by superabundaace 
of filth, The smell of the room sick- 
ening—the odor of cooking, strong to- 
bacco smoke, beer fumes, and other 
and viler odors, struggling for the 
mastery. There was one man sitting 
near me, however, who looked like a 
respectable workman “down on_ his 
luck,” and I entered into conversation 
with him. He was a mechanic, had 
tramped from Bradford looking for a 
job, and was now supporting himself 
by begging. He was a good workman 
—he showed me a six years’ “charac- 
ter” from his last employers; but he 
was rapidly drifting toward the unem- 
ployable stage. I have found during 
my sojourn in the world “Laé-bas,” and 
intercourse with its inhabitants, that 
if a man is once driven by want to 
either crime or begging there is a fa- 
tal fascination about success; it takes 
not more than two months to trans- 
form the honest unemployed workman 
—who ought to be an asset to society 
—into the practically unemployable 
vagrant, or into the criminal preying 
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It is a strong statement 
It was 


upon society. 
to make: it is absolutely true. 
fear of this that reinforced my self- 
respect, and often kept me from beg- 
ging when I sorely needed food. 

I was worn out, and I asked my ac- 
quaintance where the bedrooms were. 


“Door’s locked,” he said. “Can’t go to 
bed yet.” “Door locked? How's 
that?” “Stop anyone goin’ to bed till 
they’ve paid.” 

It was a relief when a man flour- 
ished a bunch of keys and called out: 
“Anny wan fur bed?” 

I at once went to him, and, taking 
an empty beer bottle into the neck of 
which a piece of candle was stuck, he 
conducted me to my bed—one of eight 
or nine in a low, not very clean-looking 
room. Following advice given me 
by the Yorkshireman, I folded up my 
clothes and placed them under the 
mattress, then, getting into bed, with 
a sigh of relief lay down to rest. 

I thought at first I was the sole oc- 
cupant of the bed, but very soon I 
discovered my mistake. There were 
many other occupants already in pos- 
session, and resenting my intrusion 
they seemed determined that, if they 
could not Grive me out altogether, at 
any rate they would make me suffer 
for my temerity. And so far as my 
suffering was concerned their efforts 
were crowned with success. When I 
rose next morning one of my arms 
was swollen to an extent I had not 
deemed possible from such a cause. 
Throughout the night also a drunken 
man in the next bed—not a yard away 
—tried to murder sleep by periodically 
giving vent to an awful yell. Alto- 
gether the “comfortable night’s rest” I 
had looked forward to was rather a 
failure, and I was very glad when 
morning came and I couid rise. There 
was a large tub in the yard in which 
to wash, and for towel a piece of sack- 
ing, already very dirty and very damp. 
Fortunately I had a clean pocket- 
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handkerchief, but the wash was not a 
conspicuous success, as in a lodging- 
house each man provides his own soap, 
or does without. 

“Got any breakfast?” asked “York- 
shire.” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, yo (you) get hauve a loaf. 
Ah’ve getten some bacon fat and tay 
an’ sugar.” 

I did so, and by toasting thick slices 
of bread and spreading on them the 
bacon fat, I enjoyed a cheap meal. 
But it would take a large volume if I 
tried to detail the whole history of my 
tramp. In the rest of the article I 
propose to give one or two detached 
incidents. 


Three nights in succession after leav- 
ing Sheffield I had spent in the open 
air—one of them in the pouring rain. 
I had had very little food, and at last 
I began to lose heart and hope. 

It seemed to me that in all the world 
there was no charity, neither kindness 
of heart nor sympathy. I had begged 
for work a thousand times, and be- 
cause I was a tramp, out of work, I 
received barely a kindly word. I was 
a suspicious character. The very fact 
that my evenings had been spent with 
books instead of beer told against me. 
“There’s somethin’ queer about you,” 
I was told by one man of whom I had 
asked work. “You look like a gentle- 
man an’ you speak like a gentleman, 
an’ you're askin’ for a laborer's job at 
sixteen bob a week.” In vain I of- 
fered references. I might as 
have reasoned with the hog he so 
much—outwardly—resembled. “You 
won't suit,” was all he would say. 

It was heartbreaking. It seemed to 
me that in spite of boyish dreams of 
high endeavor and noble achievement, 
in spite of all my struggles now, I wis 
doomed to become a poor broken out- 
cast, as many another had that I had 
met on the road. 


well 
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What was the use of struggling any 
longer? “It is written!” Why not 
beg as others—plunder, if need be? 
Why keep tramping on, hungry, foot- 
sore, heartsick, when thousands around 
had enough and to spare? 

Thoroughly miserable, I walked on 
until I came to a workhouse, and at 
the gate I stopped. It meant food, 
rest, and at last, yielding to the temp- 
tation, I got a ticket from the police 
station, went through the gate to a 
pauper’s shelter and a pauper’s dole. 
After a long inquisition I was provided 
with a tin of glutinous stuff I was in- 
formed was skilly, and a piece of 
brick-like bread, and shown into a 
large room in which were a number 
of other unfortunates. Helped by the 
salt which stood on the table, I suc- 
ceeded in swallowing my food, and be- 
gan to take an interest in the conver- 
sation going on around. The greater 
part of the men appeared to be com- 
paring the various workhouses whose 
hospitality they had enjoyed; several, 
apparently respectable unemployed, 
were talking of their efforts to find 
work. One was a young fellow—a 
cabinet-maker. He said: “When a 
chap’s down he don’t get half a chance 
to get on his feet again. Look at my 
boots (worn out); my clothes are get- 
tin’ worse an’ worse, an’ a boss don’t 
want a man who looks like a scare- 
crow. I come in ‘ere to get some 
grub an’ a bed. We're out at eleven 
to-morrow. You’ve to ‘pad it’ ten 
miles before you can get in another 
spike, so if you want to get in be- 
fore they're full up you don’t get a 
chance to look for a job. If you stop 
an’ look for one—don’t get one—you've 
to sleep out—no grub. It soon pulls you 
down.” I have heard the same com- 
plaint very oftensince. The workhouses 
are too bad and too good—too bad for 
the honest unemployed; too good for 
the habitual vagrant, who ought to be 
segregated and forced: to work. 


At many workhouses a man is 
turned out at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. It’s not much use looking 
for a job then. A man ought to be at 
the works when work commences in 
the morning. And so he starts off to 
tramp the necessary ten miles to the 
next workhouse, and so avoid sleep- 
ing out, hungry. Soon it gets into a 
habit, and the man doesn’t try for 
work—doesn’t want it, in fact. And 
an honest workman is lost to so- 
ciety. 

Seven o’clock was bed-time, and we 
were conducted to the bath-room. I 
was expected to go into water which 
did not appear to have been changed 
for a month. It was filthy, and I re- 
fused. The attendant merely glanced 
at me: “You don’t need a wash,” 
handed me night shirt and blankets, 
which had evidently been stoved often 
but not washed, and I went to bed. 
Twenty of us slept in the same room, 
and before morning the atmosphere 
was horrible. 

For breakfast we had skilly and 
bread, and in return for the misera- 
ble accommodation and poor food had 
to break a pile of stones. At eleven 
the task was finished. I was free, and 
[I no longer wondered why men 
avoided the workhouse when possible 
—respectable men, I mean. Only a 
week or two ago I met an old sailor— 
sixty-eight years old—who, with but 
one exception, had a continuous rec- 
ord of “good” discharges, but is now 
too old to do a seaman’s work, who 
was going to pass the night in the 
snow rather than enter the casual 
ward. 

“If I go into the tramp ward,” he 
said, tears streaming down his face, 
“they'll put me to breaking stones or 
picking oakum, work I’m not fit to do; 
an’ if I can’t do all my task they'll 
fetch a policeman an’ have me locked 
up. 

“There's nothin’ for the old man but 
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to die on the road.” 
England! 


This in wealthy 


I had been tramping some hours 
through the countryside without food, 
but I did not feel hunger so much as 
thirst, and I could not find a stream 
in which to quench it. I was nearing 
Ross, and, unable to bear it any longer, 
I asked a dainty, fragile old lady, who 
was standing at a garden gate, for a 
glass of water; and she took me, a 
road-stained tramp, into her quaint, 
old-world dining-room, and with her 
own hands placed food in front of me, 
waiting on me as though I were an 
honored guest. When I was leaving 
her she said: “I am old, and perhaps 
you won’t mind me saying this. Re- 
member always that if your mother is 
alive her heart will be aching for her 
boy; and so don’t lose hope and go 
down altogether.” 

That was one of the few occasions 
on which human sympathy has light- 
ened the road for me. On another oc- 
casion a night watchman at whose red- 
hot brazier I had stopped to warm my 
chilled body, insisted on sharing his 
food with me, protesting, when I re- 
fused, “I’d choke if I tried to eat it 
myself—an’ I’d deserve to.” 


Iu a doss-house a tramp has shared 
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his stew with me. A policeman, who 
caught me sleeping in a haystack, in- 
stead of taking me to the lock-up took 
me to his home and fed me. 

On the way to Ilfracombe, tired, I 
sat down by the wayside to rest. As I 
sat a gentleman passed, eyeing me 
keenly. Absorbed in my own in- 
tensely miserable thoughts, I did not 
notice that he bad turned back until 
he asked me: “Have you walked 
far?” I told him. He asked me sev- 
eral questions, then: “Had anything 
to eat lately?” I had had a piece of 
bread that morning. 

“Well, if you care to come with me 
I can provide you with some food.” 

Thanking him, I followed him to a 
large house, entering which he handed 
me over to a man, telling him to see 
that I was well looked after. I had 
a splendid feast, and when I tried to 
thank the gentleman on his coming 
into the room: “Don’t thank me,” he 
said; “it was for my own comfort I 
did it. It made me so d—d uncom- 
fortable to see a young fellow like you 
on the road.” 

So, although my tramp was a terri- 
ble experience, there are some inci- 
dents to which I can look back with 
pleasure and gratitude. 

J. A. H. 





SALEH: A SEQUEL. 


By Hue CLIFFORD. 


XIX, 

I have spoken of Energy as a virtue, 
but reflection suggests a doubt as to 
how far that term can with accuracy 
be applied to it. A virtue, I take it, 
is a quality that can be brought into 
being in a man’s soul in the course of 
that eternal conflict between the forces 
which Thomas 4 Kempis names Nature 
and Grace,—a quality which, once gen- 
erated, is thereafter capable of infinite 


development. If this definition be cor- 
rect, it is clear that Energy cannot be 
placed in the category of the virtues, 
since Energy is merely a transmuted 
form of some existing force which, 
in one shape or another, has had its 
being since the Creation. In other 
words, Virtue is a growth, Energy an 
adaptation: the former is drawn from 
a limitless reservoir, the latter from a 
certain well-defined supply. The one 
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may be produced in defiance of Nature, 
the other is a dole which Nature grants 
from her store of hoarded forces. 

The point is interesting, because the 
possession of Energy is the accident 
which will be seen principally to dif- 
ferentiate the people of the temperate 
zone from the people of the tropics; and 
the reason is not far to seek. In the 
temperate climates the ability of man- 
kind to exist has depended upon the 
maintenance of an eternal, but on the 
whole successful, struggle with Nature. 
Nature has had to be pillaged to pro- 
vide clothing, food, shelter; Nature has 
had to be overcome in a thousand in- 
genious ways to reduce her to servitude; 
Nature has been stern, inimical, wait- 
ing only for her opportunity to slay, 
and in the ages of man’s earliest de- 
velopments a constant watchfulness 
was necessary to ward off her blows 
and to frustrate her sinister designs. 
Farther north and farther south, in 
the arctic and antarctic regions, Nature 
has secured the victory, and mankind 
has accepted defeat, has been elimi- 
nated, or has merely clung to life and 
to the frozen earth as lichen clings to 
a rock, an impotent parasite, powerless 
to mould or alter its unyielding habitat. 
In the tropics alone has Nature 
adopted the réle of the great Mother, 
suckling her offspring tenderly, lavish- 
ing upon them her best in return for a 
minimum of languid effort, aiding them 
at every turn, and wooing them 
to idleness. In all their history, the 
peoples of the tropics have.never been 
called upon to accept sustained exer- 
tion as the alternative of extinction. 
To the white man’s thinking. Nature, 
sparing the rod, has gone far to spoil 
the child. 

And there we have forthwith the 
whole key to the difference between 
the men of the temperate and the men 
of the tropical regions. The former, 
having found in the transmutation of 
natural forces into Energy his only 


means of survival in his fight with Na- 
ture, has learned to make an idol of 
his preserver; the latter, having been 
taught to lean on Nature, to look to her 
for all his necessities, to claim her aid 
rather than to rely upon his own ef- 
forts, has learned to idolize Ease. 
These widely divergent points of view 
have long ago become stereotyped, and 
are fused now into the innate charac- 
ters of the peoples. The natives of the 
tropics and the natives of the temperate 
zones cherish ideals diametrically op- 
posed one to the other: their sacrifices 
are burned in the shrines of rival and 
mutually inimical deities. Yet if the 
summum bonum sought by mankind 
from the beginning be the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, then 
surely the apostles of Ease, “on the 
hills like gods together,” lying 


beside their nectar, while the bolts are 
hurled 
Far below them in the valleys, 


are nearest to the achievement of the 
desired end. A divine discontent is 
undoubtedly the beginning of all prog- 
ress, but who shall deny that it is for 
many the end of all happiness. 

So think the Malays, typical children 
of the heat-belt, and so also thought 
Saleh when he at last arose from his 
bed of sickness. He had sampled the 
work which the white men were doing 
in the land that was his by inalienable 
right, had sampled it in the office and 
in the field, and had found it little to 
his_ taste. Office work bored him, 
wearying his mind: field work tired 
him, putting upon his physical energy 
a strain greater than anything for 
which the history of his ancestors had 
made adequate preparation. He was 
not only a Malay, but a Malay réja,— 
the breed which has been pampered 
by man, as the race has been pampered 
by Nature,—and always he was con- 
scious of the feeling that an indignity 
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was put upon him when he was re- 
quired to make an expenditure of en- 
ergy, in obedience to the white men’s 
will, for the better accomplishment of 
ends with which he increasingly felt 
himself to have but scant sympathy. 
“Why?” he asked himself, 


Why should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things? 


Day by day his love for the Malaya 
which of old had existed before the 
white men came to break in upon its 
eeon-long sleep, grew and strengthened; 
but now it was the peace, even more 
than the freedom from foreign interfer- 
ence, which appealed to him. Even 
white men, now and again, when the 
muscles of their spirits have been worn 
slack by the long effort and their souls 
are borne down with weariness, ask 
themselves the grim question, Cui bono? 
as they think upon the unending toil 
in which in Asia they are engaged, and 
find at such moments scant comfort 
in the answer. Saleh asked it too, and 
unlike the white men whose lives are 
devoted to the work they have in hand, 
had no inducement to nail himself to 
a faith in the utility of British en- 
deavor. The twin demons which had 
haunted his bed of sickness clung still 
to his skirts, and Raja PahlAwan Indut 
and Raja Haji Abdullah fostered his 
discontent. Saleh could only see that 
the white men had spoiled his life for 
him, that there was no place for a 
Malayan raja who desired to rule as 
his fathers ruled aforetime, in the new 
scheme of things which the English 
had evolved, and a keen sense of injus- 
tice—keener far than it would have 
been but for his training in England— 
fanned his hatred of the present and 
his longings for a bygone time. He 
was dropping back more and more into 
a Malay. and into a Malay of royal 
birth and tradition. His sympathies 
were now wholly with the old order; 
and, surrounded by the monotonous 


peace which the white men had im- 
posed upon the land, it was not easy to 
reconstruct in imagination the evils, the 
horrors, and the uglinesses of native 
rule from which that land had by the 
same agency been freed. 


XxX. 

Meanwhile Saleh accumulated some 
curious experiences. 

The girl MQnah had helped to nurse 
him while he lay sick in his mother’s 
household, and after his recovery she 
renewed her former advances. Saleh 
had learned to be pleased by her pres- 
ence about him, and was grateful to 
her for her kindness. When he re- 
turned to his bungalow on the opposite 
bank of the river, he missed her; and 
his parasites, who from the first had 
felt something akin to shame on ac- 
count of their master’s determined celi- 
bacy, urged him to take the girl into his 
house. But Saleh, albeit many of the 
impressions which he had received dur- 
ing his sojourn in the Le Mesurier fam- 
ily were wearing thin, had acquired 
certain prejudices (incomprehensible to 
his entourage) of which he could by no 
means be rid. The memory of Alice 
Fairfax, too, had stood hitherto be- 
tween him and every other woman’s 
face, but now the vision of Alice was 
fading. It is not in youth to cherish 
a vain hope eternally. At the end of 
a few weeks of indecision he made up 
his mind to marry the girl,—a step of 
no great moment in itself, since Mu- 
hammadan unions are dissolved with- 
out difficulty if they prove to be unsat- 
isfactory. 

Accordingly he sent for Raja Haji 
Abdullah, and asked him to celebrate 
the marriage. Raja Haji hummed and 
hawed a great deal, showed symptoms 
of obvious uneasiness, and eventually 
referred Saleh to his mother, to whose 
household Mfinah belonged, and in 
whose gift she was. But news of what 
was afoot had already spread across 
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the river, and when Saleh entered his 
mother’s room he found the place in 
great disorder. Tungku Ampdan was 
screaming with rage. MdQnah was in 
tears,—very real tears, not only of mor- 
tification, but of pain; for Tungku Am- 
pan had been practising upon her 
some of the minor tortures which it 
was the dream of that worthy woman 
to inflict upon “that slut Jebah.” Saleh 
himself was greeted with virulent up- 
braidings. 

“Ya Allah! Ya Tihan-ku!” screamed 
Tungku Ampfan when the first spate 
of violence was expended. “That a 
son of mine should so disgrace my 
house! That he should thus smudge 
soot upon my face, soot that may not 
be wiped away! That he should speak 
of marriage with a wench such as this 
accursed Manah! What have I done, 
what crime have I committed, that so 
great an infamy should befall me! Ya 
Aliah! Ya Ttthan-ku! Ambii! O ma!” 

Saleh was utterly bewildered. 

“But what is it? What have I done?” 
he cried. 

“It is not thee, my unhappy one, 
it is not thee!” sobbed his mother. “It 
is this accursed girl who, making use 
of magic and love-potions, hath done 
us all dishonor. She hath certainly 
taken advantage of the opportunities 
conferred by thine illness, and thus it 
is, beyond all doubt, that thou art this 
day devoured by the ‘madness,’-—mad- 
ness of this hussy’s making,—else 
surely thou hadst never dreamed of an 
act as shameful as marriage with this 
MOnah-thing, this scrap left over from 
the dish whence many have eaten!” 

“But it was thee, mother, who in the 
beginning bade me take this girl,” pro- 
tested Saleh. “In this Court of Pelesu, 
seemingly, a man may not live single 
and at peace. The girl pleases me, 
and I design to take her to wife, if only 
to silence wanton tongues that weave 
for ever false stories about my name.” 

“Ya Allah! Ya Tihan-ku! cried 


Tungku Ampfan in a species of de- 
spair. “Heard ye ever the like? Take 
the girl if she pleases thee. Hang her 
on high, sell her in a distant land, burn 
her with fire, souse her with water, 
scorch her with the sun-rays, do with 
her what thou wilt—she and all her 
kind are thy property from generation 
to generation! A thousand times have 
I bidden thee take her: but marry 
her! !! Ya Allah, Muhammad!” 

As of old, the baffling diversity of 
the point of view which he owed to his 
English training and that of his own 
people rose up as a _ barrier sepa- 
rating Saleh from his kiud. Too often, 
he realized, his right was their wrong, 
his wrong their right. On this occa- 
sion, however, he was not prepared to 
compromise. RAaja Haji Abdullah had 
instructed him in the teachings of his 
religion, and the lessons had not been 
taught in vain. Saleh could see no 
sense in sinning when marriage and di- 
vorce were such simple affairs, and 
duly sanctioned by the religious law. 
Therefore he held firmly to his resolu- 
tion, bribed a priest to perform the cer- 
emony in his bungalow across the 
river, and took Mdnah to wife. His 
action caused a hideous scandal, and 
the King and Tungku Ampfian alike 
were furious. The latter even went 
the length of complaining to Baker that 
Saleh had abducted one of her girls, 
and an embarrassing explanation be- 
came necessary. Tungku Ampflan was 
informed that the girl was a free agent, 
and that Saleh had married her legally. 
The latter fact, it was piously sup- 
posed, would pour balm upon _ her 
wounded feelings, whereas, of course, 
it was precisely this detail which was 
the occasion of her wrath. Saleh suf- 
fered horribly during the whole trans- 
action, and was conscious of a feeling 
of meanness, almost of treachery, be- 
cause his action was upheld by the 
white men in defiance of native preju- 
dice, 
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Manah, too, promptly took advantage 
of her new position to quarter hosts of 
indigent relatives upon Saleh, and the 
peace of the bungalow was broken. 
There was war to the knife between 
the new mistress and the parasites. A 
fresh set of vultures had fastened on 
to the carrion, and the “lice,” as they 
had frankly and expressively termed 
themselves were nowhere. There 
was no holiday, however, for the vic- 
tim. 


The only remedy that could be found 
for the dishonor which Saleh’s family 
had brought upon his house lay in his 
marriage to a wife of his own rank, 
and negotiations to this end were 
speedily set agoing. Now, in the ver- 
nacular, when some great domestic 
event is in progress in the royal house- 
hold, the phrase used is, “The King 
worketh,” and considered as “work” it 
is in truth an extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of energy. Languid pourparlers 
are protracted during weeks and weeks 
of indolent negotiation; still more lan- 
guid preparations for the ceremonies 
are made during several ensuing 
months, the monotony being broken by 
periodical processions,—the procession 
of water for the bathing of the bride 
and bridegroom, which is accompanied 
by much aquatic romping; the proces- 
sion of the henna, for the staining of 
the toe- and finger-nails; the procession 
of rice, for the bridal banquet; and, 
finally, the procession of the bride and 
bridegroom themselves. The objects 
to be borne in procession are placed on 
enormous tinsel litters, under the 
weight of which fifty bearers stagger. 
and all the warriors of the Court dance 
madly around and in advance of it with 
naked weapons brandished aloft, wild. 
excited faces and shrill outcry. Later 


there is a banquet spread in the King’s | 


hall, and the whole population are fed 
at the royal charges, but the offerings 
which custom exacts render the busi- 


ness sufficiently profitable. Now, how- 
ever, that loyalty finds no stimulus 
from fear, the expenditure is apt to 
exceed the receipts, greatly to the in- 
jury of the royal temper. 

All these ceremonies took place duly, 
and every evening there was much 
gambling in the hall of state. The 
King was combining Saleh’s marriage 
with the circumcision of little Tungku 
Anjang, his son by Che’ Jebah, and the 
two half-brothers shared the honors of 
the occasion. Saleh threw himself 
into the enjoyment of the time with 
zest,—it was all in a fashion a revival 
of the Past, and there were moments 
when he found it possible to cheat him- 
self into the illusion that Malaya was 
still as it of old had been. Even when 
he found himself decked out wonder- 
fully in tinsel and gold ornaments, 
seated upon a vast litter surrounded 
by a dancing. whooping crowd of tem- 
porary maniacs, he was thrilled rather 
than embarrassed. Inherited memo- 
ries seemed to stir in him and make the 
whole experience congenial. He had 
obtained three months’ leave of absence 
for the purpose of celebrating his mar- 
riage, and the sight of Baker walking 
in the crowd and looking at his quon- 
dam assistant with amused eyes did 
not disturb him. To-day Baker was 
nobody in that throng, and he, Saleh, 
had come to his own for a space. 

The girl selected to be his bride was 
a first cousin, a child of twelve, whom 
Saleh had never even seen. She was 
to him, and to most people apparently, 
the least important detail in the trans- 
action. Saleh himself rather shirked 
the thought of her. He foresaw that 
she would bore him, and the memory 
of all that he had once dreamed that 
marriage might mean to him would 
arise to stab and torture him. 

His marriage with Mfnah had not 
been a success. The palace-bred girl 
spoke to him quite openly, nay, boast- 
fully, of her numerous amours, which 
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she held to be so many proofs of her ir- 
resistible attractions, and Saleh would 
catch himself writhing with anger 
when he met any of the heroes of these 
love-affairs. There again the English 
half of him made unnecessary trouble, 
for Malays care nothing for the past 
of a woman. Their sole concern is 
with her present, and MOnah, knowing 
this, made herself hateful in her hus- 
band’s eyes when most bent upon ex- 
citing his admiration. She was extrav- 
agant, too, sought wit in pertness, was 
capricious, and had never acquired the 
habit of fidelity. Saleh knew—and the 
knowledge made him miserable—that 
he could not trust her for a moment, 
and that life in the palace had taught 
her to reduce deception to a fine art. 
The whole position was humiliating, 
and his knowledge of what purity in 
womanhood can be—such purity of 
thought and feeling as he had noted in 
Mrs. Le Mesurier and others of her 
kind—made it frankly intolerable. 
Very soon MQnah was divorced and 
replaced by another wife, married ac- 
cording to Muhammadan law, who 
presently was in her turn divorced. 
Once begun, the process was fatally 
easy to continue, and before the first 
twelvemonth of his stay at the Court 
was ended, Saleh had been married and 
divorced four or five times, and was 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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leading a life which, to a European, 
was indistinguishable from one of vio- 
lent dissipation. 

Marriage with his first royal wife, 
little Tadngku Meriam, wrought no 
change. The girl was a mere child, 
frightened out of her wits of Saleh, 
tongue-tied in his presence, without an 
idea seemingly in her little empty head. 
Though she was of his own class, and 
could “thee” and “thou” him publicly 
without offence, she was even less of a 
companion than the other women who 
passed in rapid succession through his 
household. 

Saleh all this while, be it remem- 
bered, was obeying the letter of his 
creed. His sin, if sin there were, lay 
in the fact that he had allowed him- 
self to be weaned from his ideal, the 
ideal which a marriage with such a 
girl as Alice Fairfax typified, yet it 
was not his fault that such a union had 
been denied to him by circumstances. 
The pathos of the whole position cen- 
tred in the fact that he had been shown 
the light, had been taught to long for 
it unspeakably, and then had been shut 
out into the exterior darkness. Now, 
having seen the light, he knew that this 
indeed was darkness, and in it he 
found much weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 


(To be continued.) 
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[The following letters, written by Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne to Edmund 
Clarence Stedman are in the possession 
of the latter's granddaughter, Miss 
Laura Stedman. In view of the pe- 
culiar interest which attaches to them 
at the present time, Miss Stedman con- 
sidered that their publication should 
not be delayed until the completion of 
the biography of her grandfather, upon 
which she is now engaged. It is by 


the special courtesy of Miss Laura 
Stedman and of Mr. Swinburne’s sole 
executor, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
that we are able to print them.—Fditor 
of The London Times.] 


LANDOR. 


Holmwood, Henley-on-Thames. 
January 21, 1874. 
My dear Mr. Stedman,—I have just re- 
ceived your letter with the very grace- 
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ful stanzas for music enclosed in it, an- 
nouncing and accompanying the gift of 
the beautiful volume of selections from 
Landor; for all which I thank you at 
once most sincerely, as also for what I 
have not received—possibly through 
some misdirection or miscarriage which 
may yet be rectified—the note of two or 
three months since containing your ar- 
ticle on Landor, which I should much 
like to see. 

I congratulate you with all my heart 
on having done that article Fate disap- 
pointed my once cherished hope of do- 
ing. As the property of Landor’s 
works is vested (I understand) in his 
friend and biographer Mr. Forster, 
who told me a good many years ago 
that he designed himself to edit a selec- 
tion from the verse as well as the prose, 
it is of course impossible for me to in- 
trude on his ground, and would be im- 
proper to solicit as a favor the leave 
which Mr. Browning has more than 
once, since he was informed of my orig- 
inal intention, and the only reason 
which compelled me to resign it, kindly 
offered to procure for me from Mr. 
Forster; whose selection, when it does 
appear, will, I hope, be an improvement 
on the system of extracts given in his 
biography of Landor: which was not, I 
think, a very judicious example of the 
representation of a great writer by 
specimens and excerpts. 

I am truly and deeply gratified by 
the great honor which you have done 
me in prefixing to your selection verses 
which I only wish were worthier of the 
high place assigned to them than I can 
honestly hope or believe them to be. 
I never thought them adequate to the 
subject in any way except perhaps as 
an expression of personal feeling. 
which may be thought to give them 
their only worth to which they can 
pretend; but their inadequacy is now 
more potent and flagrant in my own 
eyes than ever: though this does not 
diminish my pleasure in seeing them. 
or my sense of obligation to you for 
placing them, at the head of your beau- 
tiful anthology; from which I only re- 
gret to miss two or three of my especial 
favorites among the glorious multitude 
of flowers from which you have chosen 
so many and so well: for example, the 
“one white violet” (on E. Arundell), a 


fit companion to “Rose Aylmer,” as a 
flower of life might be to one of death; 
the “cistus”— 


Smoothen thy petals now 
Her Floral Fates allow; 


the two on the deaths of Ternissa and 
Epicurus (“Ternissa! you are fled!” and 
“Behold, behold me, whether thou,” 
&c.); the quatrain beginning, “To my 
ninth decade I have tottered on’—un- 
less rejected as too painful to students 
who love his memory; the palinode or 
recantation (so to call it) of the “Epi- 
taph at Fiesole”— 


Never must my bones be laid 
Under the mimosa’s shade; 


and the lofty and pathetic “expostula- 
tion” of Sappho—“Forget thee? When? 
thou biddest me? dost thou?” 

But, above all, I wonder to find want- 
ing the very brightest (in my eyes at 
least) of all the jewels in Landor’s 
crown of song; the divine four lines on 
“Dirce,” which hold the place in my 
affections that those on “Rose Aylmer” 
did in Lamb’s— 


Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed! 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old and she a shade. 


If ever verses besides her own were, in 
Sappho’s phrase, “more golden than 
gold,” surely these are. I looked again 
and again through your book in search 
of them, unable to believe that I had 
not at first accidentally passed over the 
page which they should have glorified. 
There is the whole Anthologie—all of 
it, I mean what is really composed of 
flowers—distilled in its essence into 
that one quatrain. ‘These too, I think, 
migbt have found a place among their 
fellows:—“The leaves are falling; so 
am I”; “Ye little household gods, that 
make,” &c. “Twenty years hence”; I 
think I am not wrong in saying that 
they are not among your Cameos, but 
I have not time to look again before the 
post goes out, and I do not wish to let 
one day pass without thanking you for 
the gift of them. I should like to send 
you in return, if the publisher had sent 
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me any copies as I expected and as 
he hitherto has not, a book of memorial 
verses—“Le Tombeau de Théophile 
Gautier”—to which I have contributed 
ten little poems of the elegiac or 
érirouldiiov order—two in English, two 
in French, one in Latin, and five “Epi- 
grams” in Greek after the Anthologic 
pattern—a polyglot freak which has 
not been emulated by the other con- 
tributors in French, English, Italian, 
German, and Provencal and other dia- 
lects. Lemarre has published it in a 
very pretty form, and Victor Hugo 
heads our list superbly. (I should like 
to have seen in your selection Landor’s 
late verses to him, and those earliest of 
all, which I have just remembered, 
written at school on Godiva and worth 
all that have been written on her since, 
however exquisite—“In every hour, in 
every mood.’’) 

I trust you will prosper in the good 
and enviable work of diffusing among 
Americans the knowledge and love of 
Landor—they must be one with all 
readers worthy to know him. Pray 
remember me very kindly to Mr. Stod- 
dard and believe me, 

A. C. Swinburne. 


LANDOR: LATIN VERSE: ENGLISH 
ELKFGIES. 


Holmwood, Henley-on-Thames, 
February 23rd, 1874. 

My dear Mr. Stedman,—I have so 
much to say in answer to your last 
despatches that I fear I may be tempted 
to exceed at once the bounds of the 
post and the limits of your patience if 
I write at such length as I wish we 
could talk together. First of all, even 
before Thanksgiving, let me say that in 
my opinion you have written the very 
best study containing the very truest 
estimate of Landor’s genius that has 
ever yet been achieved. The only drop 
of qualifying bitterness in the pleasure 
with which I read and reread it rises 
from the regret that it could not have 
come nine years before instead of after 
he went back to the Olympians; for I 


remember well how pleasant and 
how precious, for all his high 
self-reliance, the sincere tribute of 


genuine and studious admiration was 
even at the last to the old demigod 
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with the head and the heart of a lion. 
I have often ardently wished I could 
have been born (say) but five years 
earlier, that my affection and reverence 
might have been of some use and their 
expression found some echo while he 
was yet alive beyond the rooms in 
which he was to die. The end was 
very lonely, and I fear the last echo 
of any public voice that reached him 
from England must have been of oblo- 
quy and insult. It is true that the 
lion at whom those asses’ kicks were 
aimed was by no means maimed or 
clipped as to the claws and teeth. Did 
you ever see his vindication printed, 
but I believe not published, after the 
wretched affair which ended in his an- 
gry departure from England? It was 
trenchant and conclusive, including as 
it did a letter addressed to himself 
from the father of the young lady to 
whom his fatherly goodness and charity 
had been made the pretext for abuse 
and slander, thanking him in the most 
fervent terms of gratitude for the res- 
cue of his daughter... . 

Possibly you may know all this as 
well as I, but I have found very few 
even among the professed friends of 
Landor’s memory who either knew or 
cared to remember the exact facts of 
the case; and Forster in his biography 
has slurred the question over, as I can- 
not but think, with caution something 
more than legal and less than friendly. 
It is a shame that the most faithful 
and generous in his friendships of all 
men should have none to speak out for 
him now without shakings of head or 
hushings of voice, as though to lament 
the existence of some deplorable and 
unmentionable thing, when, as I do 
most truly believe, the only point in 
his conduct regrettable and possibly 
blamable was the substitution of Eng- 
lish for Latin and print for manuscript 
in the expression of a just and honora- 
ble anger. If he could but have been 
content this time also, as so often be- 
fore, with the sufficiently copious and 
vigorous repertory of terms to be found 
in the language of Martial and Catul- 
lus! I did not mean to write so much 
on this matter, but if you do not know 
the details it is well that you should, 
and even if you do you will excuse the 
unpleasant repetition for the love of 
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Landor’s memory which I know that 
you share with me. I send you his 
Italian dialogue of Savonarola which 
had never been published; it was pro- 
hibited in Italy I believe through 
priestly influence, and the edition re- 
mained on his hands in sheets. This 
is one of the copies of which he gave 
me as many as I wished to take away: 
so that you receive it, as it were, at 
one remove from his own hand, having 
only passed through mine. You will 
be amused to see his unquenchable 
prejudice (if prejudice it be, in which 
I confess to some share, though with- 
out knowledge enough to go upon) 
against Plato breaking out in the most 
quaintly incongruous time and place; 
but it is a noble “last fruit” of the Ital- 
ian branch of that mighty tree. He 
told me that he thought he wrote Ital- 
ian quite as well as English; I should 
not presume to say that I thought he 
did or did not. 

Browning has some of Landor’s un- 
published MSS. that he has promised to 
show me some day, of which one must 
be especially interesting; an “Imagi- 
nary Conversation” on the personal im- 
mortality of the soul between them- 
selves and two other friends, in which 
the interlocutors take up different 
grounds for attack or defence of the 
doctrine of a future state. As I have 
not seen it I cannot say what sides are 
taken by what interlocutors; but of 
course I presume that Browning is not 
made to forsake the support of his cher- 
ished dogma. (This is, of course, 
merely my own conjecture expressed in 
confidence.) Landor himself, I know 
from his own lips, had no belief or 
opinion whatever on the subject; “was 
sure of one thing,” he said, “that what- 
ever was to come was best—the right 
thing, or the thing that ought to come”; 
I give the exact sense, if not the exact 
phrase. I think I may say that he 
would have agreed with me that any 
matter so utterly incognizable is one on 
which it is equally unreasonable to 
have or to wish to have an opinion. 
Browning is also the happy possessor 
of a copy of the “Phoccans,” which I 
have never seen and want to read. 

You are wrong, by the bye, about the 
date of the first collected edition of 
Landor’s English poems; a volume in- 
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cluding Gebir, Count Julian, Ines de 
Castro, Ippolito di Este, and Miscella- 
neous Poems, was published by Moxon 
in 1837—five years before the first col- 
lected edition of Tennyson. I have this 
first volume, for which I gave two 
guineas, Poems English and Latin, 
1795; it contains a good deal besides 
satire, tho’ that is perhaps its best part, 
and the Epistle to Lord Stanhope, 
which I have also, is, I think, “some- 
thing remarkable for a boy of nine- 
teen,” singularly polished and vigorous. 
You see by my cavillings how carefully 
I have looked into your essay from all 
points. I have barely room to thank 
you for the others, both of which I 
have read with much interest, and to 
add that I send you by this post my 
own copy of the Tombeau de Théophile 
Gautier, as I should like my share in 
that book to come under the eyes of an 
American poet and scholar with at least 
some of the mispunctuations, &c., cor- 
rected which would have drawn some 
thunder and lightning from Landor on 
the head of the French printer and all 
his nation. As among so many con- 
tributors there is of course great in- 
equality, I have taken on myself to 
mark the best among the contents: 
there are pretty verses elsewhere, but 
those I have marked are really fine 
Pieces of workmanship. Against one 
expression I could not resist setting a 
note of admiration as the most hope- 
lessly unintelligible piece of jargon I 
ever saw in any language, and written 
on the most luminous of all poets! 

I see you share the general opinion 
as to the “utter uselessness” of modern 
Latin (and a portion I suppose of mod- 
ern Greek) verses; I think it depends 
on the execution. Good verse of any 
kind at any time is a good thing, and 
a change of instrument now and then 
I think is good practice for the per- 
former’s hand. I certainly care very 
little about the matter, and should 
never think seriously of claiming place 
or notice for any but my English or 
French poems (the latter I do consider 
part of my serious work); but Landor 
Was so much pleased with my first 
copy of elegiacs addressed to him that 
I might have some excuse if I were 
vainer of them than I think I am; and 
my friend and former tutor Mr. Jowett, 
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the Oxford Professor of Greek and 
Master of the leading college there, has 
expressed a very gracious and flattering 
approval of these on Gautier, and nota- 
bly of the Latin choriambics. I con- 
fess that I take delight in the metrical 
forms of any language of which I know 
anything whatever, simply for the me- 
tre’s sake, as a new musical instru- 
ment; and as soon as I can am tempted 
to try my hand or my voice at a new 
mode of verse, like a child trying to 
sing before it can speak plain. This 
is why without much scholarship I 
venture to dabble in classic verse and 
manage to keep afloat when in shallow 
water. 

¢ I hope the book (with Landor’s pam- 
phlet inside it) will reach you safely; I 
shall be curious to know what you 
think of it; and if there should be any 
notice taken of it in any American 
journal or magazine I should very much 
like to see it. (This really is not a 
hint or insinuated petition begging for 
such notice at your hands or any one’s, 
and must not be taken as such; but I 
am curious about the fate of this book 
as a unique sort of production in these 
days, and take certainly a quite unself- 
ish interest in its fortunes.) I am very 
glad you like my elegy on Baudelaire; 
I wrote it with very sincere feelings of 
regret for the poor fellow’s untimely 
loss, which gave it a tone of deeper 
thought or emotion than was called 
forth by the death of Gautier, with 
whom (though from boyhood almost his 
ardent admirer) I never had any cor- 
respondence; but in spite of your kind 
mention of it in this month’s Scribner's 
Magazine which I have just seen I can- 
not believe it worthy to tie the shoes 
(so to speak) of the least, whichever 
may be the least, of the great English 
triad or Trinity of elegies—Milton’s, 
Shelley’s, and Arnold's. I am content 
if it may be allowed to take its stand 
below the lowest of them, or to sit 
meekly at their feet. 

I have just finished and am about at 
once to publish the longest and most 
important poem I have yet attempted— 
a historic drama of almost epic propor- 
tion; but I have no time or room to try 
your patience further, and remain, 

Yours very faithfully, 
A. CO. Swinburne. 
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AMERICAN POETS: PARENTAGE: AUTO- 
BIOGRAP AY. 


February 20th, 1875. 

My dear Mr. Stedman,—I have just re- 
ceived your letter and the kindly and 
able article accompanying it. First of 
all, accept my cordial thanks for both 
and my assurance that I consider the 
latter the most powerful as well as the 
most gratifying to me personally I ever 
read on the subject. Then I must say 
how glad I am that you have done me 
the justice not to attribute my long neg- 
lect in writing to graceless and dis- 
courteous ingratitude. The enforced 
delay began through inability to write 
at the time with the proper fulness, be- 
ing frequently too unwell to apply my 
hand or mind to writing and constantly 
distracted by various calls on my time 
and attention. Then leaving London 
for change of air I put by as far and 
as long as possible all correspondence of 
business or of pleasure. These to- 
gether do, I hope, make up a real and 
sufficient excuse to any one who will 
take into friendly account the general 
human experience how a duty put off 
for a day by necessity is sure to be put 
off by accident for months. Then, very 
unluckily for me, the mere physical act 
of writing, which to some men, é. g., to 
Rossetti, seems a positive enjoyment, 
is to me usually a positive and often a 
painful effort. I have often wished to 
have lived my life and sung my song 
in the times of unwritten and purely 
oral poetry. But I must resign myself 
to the curse of penmanship—and mine, 
I fear, is a curse to my friends also. 
(How Shakespeare must have hated it! 
Look at his villainous and laborious 
pothooks, and Ben Jonson’s, or Milton’s, 
copperplate and vigorous perfection of 
hand.) 

Now let me at last tell you how truly 
and how much I have enjoyed the 
beautiful book of poems which you 
must long since have thought of as 
thrown away on the most thank- 
less and ungracious of recipients. 
Your rebuke on the subject of 
American poetry is doubtless as well 
deserved as it is kindly and gently ex- 
pressed. Yet I must say that while I 
appreciate (I hope) the respective ex- 
cellence of Mr. Bryant’s Thanatopsis 
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and of Mr. Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode, I cannot say that either of them 
leaves in my ear the echo of a single 
note of song. It is excellent good 
speech, but if given us as song its first 
and last duty is to sing. The one is 
most august meditation, the other a 
noble expression of deep and grave pa- 
triotic feeling on a supreme national 
occasion; but the thing more necessary, 
though it may be less noble than these, 
is the pulse, the fire, the passion of 
music—the quality of a singer, not of a 
solitary philosopher or a patriotic ora- 
tor. Now, when Whitman is not speak- 
ing bad prose he sings, and when he 
sings at all he sings well. Mr. Long- 
fellow has a pretty little pipe of his 
own, but surely it is very thin and 
reedy. Again, whatever may be Mr. 
Emerson's merits, to talk of his poetry 
seems to me like talking of the schol- 
arship of a child who has not learnt 
its letters. Even Browning's verse al- 
ways goes to a recognizable tune (I say 
not to a good one), but in the name of 
all bagpipes what is the tune of Emer- 
son's? Now it is a poor thing to have 
nothing but melody and be unable to 
rise above it into harmony, but one or 
the other, the less if not the greater, 
you must have. Imagine a man full 
of great thoughts and emotions and re- 
solved to express them in painting who 
has absolutely no power upon either 
form or color. Wainwright the mur- 
derer, who never had any thought or 
emotion above those of a pig or of a 
butcher, will be a better man for us 
than he. But (as Blake says) “Enough! 
or too much.” 

I have no love of talking of my own 
or other men’s personal or family mat- 
ters, uninvited, but there can hardly 
be egotism or self-conceit in complying 
with the direct request of a friend (as I 
understood you to ask for some account 
of my “birth and career’—I think you 
said in your last); so for once I will be- 
gin to prate (as Byron loved and I do 
not love to do—though now my letter 
{or essay!] is finished I fear it must 
look as if I did—and very much) of my 
parentage and personality. The appli- 
cation of a stranger like the editor of 
the “Men of the Time” I long ago civ- 
illy declined to entertain, conceiving 
that the public had no concern but 





with my published works, and leaving 
him to find out what he could or to in- 
vent what he pleased; with the happy 
result, that in his first two lines I 
found myself, to my great delight, born 
some years out of my time at a place 
which I never heard of till I was be- 
tween 20 and 30. My father, Admiral 
Swinburne, is the second son of Sir 
John Swinburne, a person whose life 
would be better worth writing than 
mine. Born and brought up in France, 
his father (I believe) a naturalized 
Frenchman (we were all Catholic and 
Jacobite rebels and exiles) and his 
mother a lady of the house of Polignac 
(a quaint political relationship for me, 
as you will admit), my grandfather 
never left France till called away at 
25 on the falling in of such English es- 
tates (about half the original quantity) 
as confiscation had left to a family 
which in every Catholic rebellion from 
the days of my own Queen Mary to 
those of Charles Edward had given 
their blood like water and their lands 
like dust for the Stuarts. I assume 
that his Catholicism sat lightly upon a 
young man who in the age of Voltaire 
had enjoyed the personal friendship of 
Mirabeau; anyhow he had the sense to 
throw it to the dogs and enter the po- 
litical life from which in those days 
it would have excluded him. He was 
(of course on the ultra-Liberal side) one 
of the most extreme politicians as well 
as one of the hardest riders and the 
best art patrons of his time. Take 
these instances: (1) He used to 
tell us that he and Lord Grey had 
by the law of the land repeatedly made 
themselves liable to be impeached and 
executed for high treason, and certainly 
I have read a speech of his on the 
Prince of Wales, which, if delivered 
with reference to the present bearer of 
that title, would considerably astonish 
the existing House of Commons. (2) 
It was said that the two maddest 
things in the north country were his 
horse and himself; but I don’t think the 
horse can have been the madder, or at 
least the harder to kill; for once when 
out shooting he happened to blow away 
his right eye with a good bit of the 
skull, but was trepanned and lived to 
see his children’s children (and a good 
many of them), and after more than 
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ninety-eight years of health and 
strength to die quietly of a week’s ill- 
ness. We all naturally hoped to see 
him fill up his century, but the Fate 
said no. (3) He was the friend of the 
great Turner, of Mulready, and of 
many lesser artists; I wish to God he 
had discovered Blake, but that no man 
did till our own day—for the rest, he 
was most kind and affectionate to me 
always as child, boy, and youth. To 
the last he was far liker in appearance 
and manners to an old French noble- 
man (I have heard my mother remark 
it) than to any type of the average Eng- 
lish gentleman. He said that Mira- 
beau as far excelled as a companion 
and a talker one other man as that 
other man did all men else he had ever 
known in his life, of any kind or sta- 
tion; the man thus distancing all the 
world beside and distanced as immeas- 
urably by Mirabeau alone, was Wilkes. 
This I always remembered with inter- 
est, and I thought it would interest you; 
considering how many famous and 
splendid persons an able and active 
public man must have seen and known, 
who all but completes his century, and 
whose clearness and activity of mind 
never fails him to his last hour. An 
ancestress of his (i. ¢., a Lady Swin- 
burne) bore 30 children to one husband. 
people thronged about her carriage in 
the streets to see the living and thriv- 
ing mother of thirty sons and daughters. 
I think you will allow that when this 
race chose at last to produce a poet, 
it would have been at least remarkable 
if he had been content to write nothing 
but hymns and idyls for clergymen and 
young ladies to read out in chapels and 
drawing rooms. My mother is daugh- 
ter of (the late) Ear] of Ashburnham, 
whose family, though one of them was 
the closest follower of Charles I. to his 
death, afterwards. held sensibly aloof 
from the cause of the later Stuarts, and 
increased in wealth and titles (there 
was a Swinburne peerage, but it has 
been dormant or forfeit since the 13th 
or 14th century). 

So much for family history; which 
may be a stupid matter, but to write 
about my personality is to me yet more 
so. My life has been eventless and 
monotonous; like other boys of my 
class, I was five years at school at 


Eton, four years at college at Oxford: 
I never cared for any pursuit, sport, or 
study as a youngster, except poetry, 
riding, and swimming; and, though as a 
boy my verses were bad enough, I be- 
lieve I may say I was far from bad at 
the two latter. Also, being bred by 
the sea, I was a good cragsman, and 
am vain to this day of having scaled 
a well-known cliff on the South Coast; 
ever before and ever since reputed to 
be inaccessible. Perhaps I may be 
forgiven for referring to such puerili- 
ties, having read (in cuttings from more 
than one American journal) bitterly 
contemptuous remarks on my physical 
debility and puny proportions. I am 
much afraid this looks like an echo of 
poor great Byron’s notorious and very 
natural soreness about his personal de- 
fect; but, really, if I were actually of 
powerless or deformed body I am cer- 
tain I should not care though all men 
(and women) on earth knew and re- 
marked on it. I write all this rubbish 
because I really don’t know what to 
tell you about myself, and having be- 
gun to egotize I go on in pure stupidity. 
I suppose you do not require a Rous- 
seau-like record of my experience in 
spiritual or material emotions; and 
knowing as you do the dates and se- 
quence of my published books you 
know every event of my Ife. (Note. 
The order of composition is not al- 
ways that of publication. “Atalanta” 
was begun the very day after I had 
given the last touch to “Chastelard.”) 


February 21st. 

Here I left off last night, being very 
tired and feeling myself getting stupid. 
I see I have already done much more 
than answer such of your questions as 
I could; and as you have induced me 
for the very first time in my life to 
write about myself, I am tempted, con- 
sidering that I have probably been 
more be-written and belied than any 
man since Byron, to pour myself out 
to a sincere (distant) friend a little 
more, telling any small thing that may 
come into my head to mention. 

I have heard that Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, and myself were all born in 
the same condition—all but dead, and 
certainly not expected to live an hour. 
Yet I grew up a healthy boy enough 
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and fond of the open air, though 
slightly built, and have never had a 
serious touch of illness in my life. As 
for the sea, its salt must have been in 
my blood before I was born. I can re- 
member no earlier enjoyment than be- 
ing held up naked in my father’s arms 
and brandished between his hands, then 
shot like a stone from a sling through 
the air, shouting and laughing with de 
light, head foremost into the coming 
wave—which could only have been the 
pleasure of a very little fellow. I re- 
member being afraid of other things, 
but never of the sea. But this is 
enough of infancy; only it shows the 
truth of my endless passionate returns 
to the sea in all my verse. 

To make a long leap—for to be ego- 
tistic one must be desultory, and jump 
from little boyhood into young manhood 
—I was about to tell you last night that 
I had once an opening into that public 
life which alone (I think) authorizes 
public curiosity into the details of a 
man’s biography. Several years ago 
the Reform League (a body of extreme 
reformers not now extant, I believe, 
but of some note and power for a 
time) solicited me to sit in Parliament 
(offering to insure my seat and pay all 
expenses) as representative of more ad- 
vanced democratic or republican opin- 
ions than were represented there. Now 
I never in my life felt any ambition 
for any work or fame but a poet’s (ex- 
cept, indeed, while yet a boy, for a 
soldier's, but my father resolutely 
stamped that out), and I appealed to 
the man I most loved and revered on 
earth (Mazzini being then luckily in 
London) to know if he thought it was 
my duty to forgo my own likings on 
the chance of being of truer use to the 


cause, and Mazzini told me I need not: 


—I was doing my natural kind of serv- 
ice as it was, and in Parliament I 
should of course be wasting my time 
and strength for a year on the chance 
of being of service by one speech or 
vote on some great and remote occa- 
sion. I never was more relieved in my 
life than when I felt I could dismiss 
the application with a wholly clear 
conscience. (I have seen a report of 
this in print, but not quite accurate.) 
As my Antitheism has been so much 
babbled about, perhaps I may here say 
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what I really do think on religious mat- 
ters. Having been as child and boy 
brought up a quasi-Catholic, of course I 
went in for that as passionately as for 
other things (e. g., well-nigh to unaf- 
fected and unshamed ecstasies of ado- 
ration when receiving the Sacrament), 
then when this was naturally stark 
dead and buried, it left nothing to me 
but a turbid Nihilism; for a Theist I 
never was; I always felt by instinct and 
perceived by reason that no man could 
conceive of a personal God except by 
crude superstition or else by true super- 
natural revelation; that a natural God 
was the absurdest of all human fig- 
ments; because ne man could by other 
than apocalyptic means—i, ¢., by other 
means than a violation of the laws and 
order of nature—conceive of any other 
sort of Divine person than man with a 
\lifference—man with some qualities in- 
tensified and some qualities suppressed 
—man with the good in him exagger- 
ated and the evil excised. This, I say, I 
have always seen and avowed since my 
mind was ripe enough to think freely. 
Now of course this is the exact defini- 
tion of every God that has ever been 
worshipped under any revelation. Men 
give him the qualities they prefer in 
themselves or about them—. g., the Ged 
of the Christians is good for domestic 
virtues, bad for patriotic. A consist- 
ently good Christian cannot, or cer- 
tainly need not, love his country. 
Again, the ged of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans is not good for the domestic (or 
personal in the Christian sense) virtues, 
but gloriously good for the patriotic. 
But we who worship no material incar- 
nation of any qualities, no person, may 
worship the Divine humanity, the ideal 
of human perfection and aspiration, 
without worshipping any god, any per- 
son, any fetish at all. Therefore I 
might call myself, if I wished, a kind 
of Christian’ (of the Church of Blake 
and Shelley), but assurdly in no sense a 
Theist. Perhaps you will think this is 
only clarified Nihilism, but at least it is 
no longer turbid. There is something 
of this, with much other matter, in 
Matthew Arnold's “Literature and 

1 That is, taking the semi-legendary Christ 
as type of human aspiration and perfection, 
and supposing (if you like) that Jesus may 


have been the highest and purest sample of 
man on record. 
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Doegma’’—a book from which I cannot 
say that I learnt anything, since it left 
me much as it found me, not far from 
the point to which he tries to bring his 
reader; so that I was more than once 
struck by coming on phrases and defi- 
nitions about “God” almost verbally co- 
incident with those such as I had my- 
self used, though not in public print, 
years before his book appeared. But 
it is a very good and fine book, and 
has done, I believe, great good already, 
especially, of course, among the 
younger sort. (Has it found any echo 
in America?) I think and hope that 
among the younger Englishmen who 
think at all just now Theism is totter- 
ing; Theism, which 1 feel to be sillier 
(if less dangerous) even than theology. 

To return to personality (by no means 
a Divine one), I need not say that you 
are most welcome to show any part or 
all of this huge epistle to any one you 
please, but if you wish to make use of 
any facts in it in a public way, please 
do so in the third person, as I really 
have told you more than you could 
have learnt from «any intimate old 
friend of my family or myself, and I 
should loathe to appear in print talking 
about either myself or it, and I am sure 
you would do nothing to pain or to 
make me feel or look absurd, in re- 
venge for the long babble you have 
brought on yourself, which, after all, 
you need never read unless you like. 
Wishing to make up for my long and 
unseemly silence, I have now probably 
erred on the other side. 

You will soon see the “Poems and 
Ballads” in a new edition, and all those 
written at college removed into the 
same volume with my two early plays 
and labelled all together as “Early 
Poems.” Your guess at some among 
them is quite right, but of course there 
are more. It was good of you to find 
anything in that first book praise- 
worthy and notable: I had forgotten the 
verses you quote from it, and rather 
liked them. Of all_ I have done I 
rate “Hertha” highest as a single piece, 
finding in it the most of lyric force and 
music combined with the most of con- 
densed and clarified thought. I think 
there really is a good deal compressed 
and consecrated into that poem. 

I'‘shall send you when ready two vol- 
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umes of reprinted and now first col- 
lected prose and verse respectively, 
with something new in each, together 
with my essay on old Chapman, in 
which I hope you will like the panegy- 
ric on Marlowe, introducing the final 
passage on the two kinds of great poets. 
I am now writing in the form of an 
essay a sort of history of the style of 
Shakespeare and its progress through 
various stages of growth. This I 
hope to do well, as I have been study- 
ing Shakespeare ever since I was six 
years old. 

When I tell you that I never was in 
France or Italy for more than a few 
weeks together, and that not more than 
three or four times in my life, and 
never was out of England at all till I 
was eighteen, I think I shall have told 
you about all you want to know, and 
answered your questions about as well 
us I can. ‘There is a misprint, I feel 
sure, in the words of mine you cite, in 
thanks to 


your article (p. 592 my 
damnable autograph—I must have 


talked of “taking delight in the metri- 
cal forms,” not “poems,” which is 
meaningless, or nearly so, “of any lan- 
guage,” &¢c. I should think Mr. Con- 
way (whom I know slightly) would be 
an excellent man to edit your book in 
London. Possibly you might be able 
to give me some hint as to dealings of 
my own with American publishers. 
When “Atlanta” appeared in 1865, I 
received (I think from Messrs. Osgood. 
but am not sure) a cheque for £20 
with a courteous note proposing ar- 
rangements for any future books. . 
My political poems brought in a very 
little, and “Bothwell” it seems nobody 
would take at any price Pardon my 
intruding on you these financial mat- 
ters, but Mr. Longfellow, whom I once 
met in London, asked me what I had 
received from America, and on hearing 
told me I had been robbed of a sum 
which sounded to me incredible (it was 
much more than I ever had at once in 
my life—though that is not saying 
much); so perhaps you may be able 
to do me a kindness in the matter. 

- I did mean to tell you about my pres- 
ent poetical projects, but being by this 
time as weary of the subject of my- 
self as you must be I will give you in- 
stead the name of one more friend. All 
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my friends know and joke about my 
lifelong fondness (I am happy to say I 
have always found it naturally recipro- 
cated) for very little children and very 
old persons. Of the latter I had known 
already two sublime examples in my 
grandfather and Mr. Landor, and last 
summer I made and enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Trelawny (the friend 
of Shelley, of Byron, and of Greece); 
a triad of Titans, of whom one was a 
giant of genius. The present piratical 
old hero calls me the last of the poets, 
who he thought all died with Byron. 
To hear him speak of Shelley is most 
beautiful and touching; at that name 
his voice (usually that of an old sea- 
king as he is) always changes and soft- 
ens unconsciously. “There,” he said 
to me, “was the very Best of men, and 
he was treated as the very Worst.” 
He professes fierce general misanthropy, 
but is as ardent a republican (and athe- 
ist) as Shelley was at twenty; a mag- 
nificent old Viking to look at. Of the 
three, Landor must have been less 
handsome and noble-looking in youth 
than in age; my grandfather and Tre- 
lawny probably even more. At last I 
have done. If you ever get thus far, 
please let me know that this has 
reached you safely. 
Ever yours faithfully, 
A. C. Swinburne. 


AMERICAN POETS: GREEK AND HEBREW 


Holmwood, Henley-on-Thames, 
September Sth, 1875. 

My dear Mr. Stedman,—Many thanks 
for both your letters, the first received 
about a month since, the second just 
arrived enclosing the friendly notice 
communicated to the Tribune. I am 
sincerely grateful for this and all your 
good offices, and look forward with 
even more interest than before to the 
appearance of your book in its final 
state. . 

I read your former letter very care- 
fully and have since re-read a good deal 
of Emerson's first volume of poems 
therein mentioned, which certainly con- 
tains noble verses and passages well 
worth remembering. I hope that no 


personal feeling or consideration will 
ever prevent or impair my recognition 
of any man’s higher qualities. In 
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Whittier the power and pathos and 
righteousness (to use a great old word 
which should not be left to the pul- 
piteers) of noble emotion would be more 
enjoyable and admirable if he were 
not so deplorably ready to put up with 
the first word, good or bad, that comes 
to hand, and to run on long after he is 
out of breath. For Mr. Lowell's verse, 
when out of the Bigelow costume, I 
could never bring myself to care at all. 
I believe you know my theory that 
nothing which can possible be as well 
said in prose ought ever to be said in 
verse. 

I sincerely hope that your own health 
and affairs will enable you to pursue 
our common art with full freedom and 
success for many years to come. I 
may confess to you, what I could not 
gracefully or properly say in public, 
that I think but little of Tennyson's 
play, though it has one good song and 
one good scene at least. I am writing 
a Greek tragedy which I mean to be 
more purely Hellenic and perhaps more 
universal (so to speak) in its relation to 
human thought and emotion than was 
Atalanta, The fusion of lyric with dra- 
matic form gives the highest type of 
poetry I know; and I always feel the 
Greek history and mythology (in its 
deeper sense and wider bearing) much 
nearer to us even yet than those of the 
Jews, alien from us in blood and char- 
acter. Even the poet of Job is a Se- 
mitic alien while the poet of Prome- 
theus is an Aryan kinsman of our own; 
his national history of far more real 
importance to us, his poetry far closer 
to our own thought, passion, specula- 
tion, conscience, than the Hebrew. 
This argument, if necessary, I may per- 
haps expand into a vindication of my 
choice in taking up what may seem, 
but is not and should not be, a remote 
and obsolete theme to work upon. 

It may interest you as it gratified me, 
to read the following excerpt from a 
letter of Wm. Rossetti, who with a 
rare generosity has forgiven my too 
sincere but 1 must think deserved 
strictures on some of his misdemeanors 
as editor of Shelley. 

“(6 Aug.) Old Trelawny is extraordi- 
narily delighted with your Essay on 
Shelley—indeed with your book gener- 
ally; vows that nobody ever did justice 
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to or understood S. before you;—he 
has enlarged on these matters to me 
any number of times these two months, 
and yesterday he specially asked me 
to let you know and convey his thanks 
for the book.—He has written down 
various additional reminiscences of 
Shelley and Byron, and seems really 
disposed to reissue his book, with these 
additions included.” 

With which piece of good news I 
will leave off, and remain 

Ever faithfully yours, 
A. C. Swinburne. 


MARY STUART : TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. 


The Pines, Putney-hill, 8S. W.. 
April 4, 1882. 

My dear Mr, Stedman,—It is a real 
gratification to see your friendly hand- 
writing again. If ever I come to 
America yours will probably be about 
the first address to which I shall be- 
take myself. For the last two years 
I have been stronger and harder at 
work—the only test of strength and 
happiness for some temperaments— 
than ever I was in my life that I re- 
member. The above is my standing 
address; where, though within a postal 
district (as you see) of London, I am 
practically in the country, on the verge 
of a great moor or down, and within 
an easy walk of some of the loveliest 
woodland and meadow scenery in 
England. I hope my next account re- 
ceived of you may assure me that your 
own health and spirits are duly re- 
stored. 

Mary Stuart has found no favor with 
the reading or reviewing public, but has 
procured me two satisfactions (I doubt 
Landor would never have permitted 
me the use of such a plural) which I 
prefer infinitely to six columns of adu- 
lation in The Times and any profit 
thence resulting. (1) A letter from the 
venerable and revered father—in age— 
of all living English (or other) poets, in 
which the illustrious author of Philip 
Van Arterelde bestows such nobly cor- 
dial and unreserved praise on the play 
as I must not transcribe, but should 
like to show you. (2) An application 
from the editor of the “Encyclopedia 
Brittannica”’—who might, I suppose, as 
in Macaulay's time, almost command 
the services of the most eminent schol- 
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ars and historians of the country—to 
me, a mere poet, proposing that I 
should contribute to that great reposi- 
tory of erudition the biography of 
Mary Queen of Scots. I doubt if the 
like compliment was ever paid before 
to one of our “idle trade.” To this task 
I am about to set myself as soon as I 
have finished my long narrative poem 
in nine parts—‘Tristram of Lyonesse.” 
I am now engaged on the last canto, 
or book, or whatever the reader may 
choose to call it. 

My next volume, which will go to the 
press as soon as this main piéce de 
résistance is ready to be served up, will 
contain, besides, upwards of fifty lyri- 
cal poems—mostly, of course, short; 
and the greater number of them studies 
of childhood or songs about children— 
and various odes and sonnets on liter- 
ary, historic, and political matters; 
among them a series of twenty-one son- 
nets on the English dramatic poets 
from 1590 to 1650, which I hope will 
interest those who share my devotion 
to that branch of our older poetry, and 
perhaps attract to the study of it some 
who have not yet embarked on that 
most delightful and inexhaustible line 
of reading, which is to me (as far as en- 
joyment goes) all that ever it was to 
Charles Lamb. In that case I shall 
certainly have been of some service in 
my generation. 

Thanks for the little notice on my 
play. The only good one I have seen 
(with one Italian exception) is the work 
of a Russian, written in French (in 
Russ it would not much have edified 
me). I shall look out for your article 
on Mr. Lowell, whose acquaintance I 
had the pleasure of making not long 
since (a very real pleasure it was to 
me), when he was kind enough to give 
me the above-mentioned Italian review 
of Mary Stuart, which till then I had 
neither seen nor heard of. I shall like 
also to see what you say of me in 
Harper. 1 am truly obliged by your 
compliance with my request not to cite 
me—who have never yet gone in for au- 
tobiography—as a chronicler of my- 
self. (Indeed I have never conde- 
scended to contradict even the most 
offensive and outrageous reports printed 
of me in the viler journals.) No truth- 
teller, I venture to believe, could print 
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of me anything that was otherwise 
than “honorable,” but it would cer- 
tainly be less than “agreeable to my- 
self” to appear as an autobiographer by 
proxy.... 

Have you seen Mr. Hall Caine’s col- 
lection of sonnets past and present? It 
has had or is having a great and (I 
think) well-deserved success; but my 

The Times. 


sonnets on Carlyle’s venomous Remi- 
niscences have excited a most amusing 
and gratifying amount of wrath among 
the posthumous sycophants of that 
virulent old sophist. 

Mr. Watts, with whom I now keep 
house, sends his kind regards to you; 
and I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. 0. Swinburne. 





AN EXPERIENCE. 


It is not as the revelation of a soul 
that these pages are written (there is 
no soul that has ever been uncovered 
to the eyes of men, nor would be to 
God’s, were it not for His constraint), 
but solely as an “Experience,” in which 
bygone word is bound up a meaning of 
selection, matter recovered, as it were. 
from a drift of superfiuities, its only 
test of virtue being, that to oneself it 
has been, or is, vital, animating, inter- 
esting. 

On a day when quite eurly the de- 
nuded topmost branches of the trees 
are blanched against the profound blue 
of the sky and the shrill air seems to 
vibrate with the calls of the birds and 
the grass to quiver with the passage 
‘of the insects, when everything is in 
full life, vivid, tense; then, from no 
one knows where soft white clouds 
float in succession within the blue, 
seeming to embody themselves before 
one’s actual sight, everywhere, coming 
to the moment, like aecusers to the un- 
wary or guardians maybe to the inno- 
cent. That is how this experience sud- 
denly became embodied before me, 
foolishly unaware. 

It had happened to me to have passed 
through youth, to have reached the 
point at which recollection becomes 
memory and one becomes adult, to 
have stood within reach of stress and 
hardship, to have endured the anguish 
of the final hour of bereavement, yet 
never to have looked on the intolerable 
spectacle of Death. 


I remember, even to the laughter of 
my baby, every detail of the endless 
summer's day, when, without the fall- 
ing of any shadow or cooling of the 
heat, I first became aware of his thrust 
against me. 

We were setting out to gather wild 
flowers before the hay was cut. The 
sunshine was suffusing everything—the 
sky pouring it down, the whitened fields 
radiating it, the air saturated and 
heavy with it. The long ripe hay was 
soundless and unstirred. The pale up- 
lands reflected the clouds like a lake 
and the shepherds lay face downwards 
in the windless heat on the hills. The 
earth seemed to be stationary in eter- 
nal sunshine. 

We took our cans and went out for 
the flowers. The postman met me at 
the door and gave me a letter. 

“Wait until I’ve read this,” I called, 
and they stayed at the door. It was 
written by my father, tranquil, even 
cheerful. “He had learnt that he had 
but a short time to live; not much pain 
yet, but later mortal anguish; no one 
must grieve for him; One is greater 
than we are; ‘I have all things and 
abound.’” My baby climbed on to my 
knee to rub away the tears of bewil- 
derment. He began to cry too, so we 
laughed to comfort him—lamentable 
laughter—and took him out to gather 
the flowers, still unwithered. The heat 
had driven every one indoors but the 
shepherds, and there was no one to be 
seen as we climbed the Downs in that 
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terrible sunshine, I, weeping the feeble 
tears of a sick woman, my baby laugh- 
ing as he dragged his little windmill 
over the rough road. Some one 
among us found a new flower. “Isn't 
it vervain?” “Wasn’t vervain supposed 
to be a remedy for the King’s evil?’ 
“A remedy? Is there then no remedy to 
cure this sickness or to heal hearts that 
are bruised?” At night I went out 
alone into the summer evening in the 
bitter hour of twilight and thought 
what this meant. 

To the oldest and most accustomed 
affection there was fixed then its dura- 
tion. A period was set—to be awaited 
and expected—to the most stable affec- 
tion the world had given me. The 
sense of the strongest and most pro- 
tecting presence I knew was to be 
withdrawn. During the whole of my 
life I recall no moment in which I 
Was necessary to my father, nothing 
that he ever needed which I alone 
could do. His strength was always 
more than mine, his courage higher, his 
joy stronger. Now, when his weakness 
might be helped and his pain softened, 
I must be separated from him. Even 
my words failed me. All I could give 
him then, as it was all I could ever 
give him, was a certain capacity for 
loyalty which is rooted in my nature. 
There was no expression of it possible, 
but he knew, he understood, and sent 
me messages. 

My brother then went and I was 
left—unable to travel, my father un- 
able to come to me. The others 
watched his exhausted but gallant 
journey. Each day of the unbroken 
sunshine I waited and lived for the 
letter that came. 

“He is wonderful. He has never 
even groaned. He forgets nothing and 
no one. He has never once omitted 
to thank for any service we do for 
him. He allows us to write to his 
friends; to the poor people he sits 
up to write himself lest they should 








feel overlooked. A poor woman came 
to see him when he lay almost past 
speech. His lips moved, ‘See that she 
has money given her for her fare 
home.’ The doctors say that he is in 
the greatest anguish. He never groans 
or stirs. ‘I have all things and abound,’ 
he whispers.” 

There was no respite. Every day 
the letters grew shorter. The agony 
never ceased. His strength was 
wrung from him cruelly and with the 
extreme of slowness. He wrote with 
difficulty a few lines to me. 


“With mercy and with judgement 
My web of life He wove.” 


Then the letters slowly drew away 
from hope. 

“No, there is nothing you can do or 
send. There is nothing even we can 
do. We can only wait. He fears the 
night.” 

All that night I lay awake praying in 
vain, “O God, let this night be short,” 
and in the morning I had another letter. 

“To-day the glass of water fell from 
his hand,” and at that my heart let go 
its last hope. O merciful God, then, 
then, at last it was I who feared the 
morning. 

Was this then, this ebbing and end of 
hope, what Death meant? Was this 
what was endured every hour, in every 
corner of the world? All day in the 
company of my broken spirit was the 
imagination of a world void of his 
strengthening presence. Yet that night, 
for the first time for many weeks, [ 
slept in forgetfulness of the shadow, 
and it seemed as though in the quies- 
cence of sleep my mind had been quick- 
ened into an intense expectation; not 
as though I had awakened even in 
spirit, but as though through the trance 
of sleep I had become aware of enter- 
ing a churchyard in the sunshine. 
How I was conscious with this preci- 
sion I cannot tell, for I saw no graves, 
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nor head-stones, nor any building; only 
a level green space filled with sun- 
shine. Yet here, I knew, was a sacred 
enclosure. I felt within this quiet 
place, so emptied of animation, the se- 
renity and safety of the Dead and the 
influence and domination of a Temple. 
As I remained standing, wrought upon, 
as it seemed, by the blitheness of the 
sunlight, my feet appeared to be di- 
rected towards a path, though I saw 
none, nor was the grass in any place 
trodden; yet it seemed a way over 
which many had travelled, for I fol- 
lowed it with certainty, even with 
gaiety, until I reached a lighted place 
which had the semblance of a door- 
way. Here, as I paused before the 
prohibition which it set, were flowers, 
climbing, twisting, wreathing them- 
selves about it, lighting the untroubled 
shadow with color and splendor such 
as I had never seen in the world be- 
fore, moving by excess of their own 
life and not by any wind of heaven, 
giving such a sensation of life, prod- 
igal, exuberant, sufficient, that I felt 
a sudden leap of my spirit towards joy, 
and I became aware of a conversation 
and an _ authoritative voice which 
named the flowers——“Morning Glo- 
ries.” “The flowers of Paradise,” I 
said with rapture and awoke in hope 
though I knew there was none. 

That morning I had a letter beyond 
whose first words I did not read. “It 
is all over now and the great good man 
lies at rest.” And then in my fear of 
Death, I found that it was not the 
heedless still figure that I feared, but 
its disappearance. When the last let- 
ter came I fell prostrate, without hope, 
without succor. 

“We left him in the churchyard in 
the sunshine. We sang over him the 
hymn he liked best, 


“*My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou -Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour Divine.’ ” 


’ 


All that I saw was his great strength 
sapped slowly and with agony, his 
brightness and beauty stripped from 
him, the labor he spent himself for, 
stopped, and himself discharged before 
his time. 

That night then I received the bitter 
possession of one near to me Dead. It 
was as if I too had received mortal 
hurt. I looked out at the courageous 
stars steadfast and deep in the element 
under which for the first time my Dead 
was lying, beyond possibility of help 
or recovery and beyond complaint, 
since this was the heavy inheritance of 
all men. The unvarying variety of 
this deed of death in no way appeased 
the resentment, the questioning. But 
to endure was from of old the honora- 
ble way. So much of one’s own life 
torn out of one’s heart and buried in 
ohne grave among thousands. The oth- 
ers had endured and I the thousandth 
could not cry out. The stars were 
there, and the summer, with its wind- 
less night and silent trees, lay un- 
troubled without, and in the midst of 
that serenity lay my father as serene 
and painless as they. “The great good 
man lies at rest.” The one thing 
possible to do, if doing would avail, 
would be to cut off remembrance sharp, 
as death had severed life. Let me take 
then these things that remind and re- 
call, and setting them in order, bury 
these also with the face, the eyes, the 
lips that will respond no more. 

The winter passed and the spring- 
time came, the season in which one’s 
heart most bitterly laments the Dead. 
Walking on the high floor of the 
Downs, with a courageous wind blow- 
ing in from the sea like a good spirit, 
my thoughts sought about for a com- 
panion. “With what buoyancy my 
father would walk here. How gaily 
and brightly we should travel,” and 
then as if the earth had given way be- 
neath me, I remembered the darkened 
house, the churchyard and the Dead. 
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One day in springtime, a day when 
the birds were sending long calls over 
the fields, and the light through the 
haze seemed to collect and settle in se- 
lected spots as if it were exhaled from 
the earth, I stood observing a ploughed 
field like the shaggy coat of a friendly 
animal winter-roughened. From this 
broken earth the larks rose singing and 
the plough which had torn its sods 
apart lay upon it. 

The furrows lay in patient order 
with one side turned towards the sun. 
I recalled the epitaph, “O earth! lie 
lightly upon Glaucus, he weighed but 
lightly upon thee,” and as I watched 
the soft lighted rows lying like a cov- 
ering, I was in love with the earth, 
and perceived not only its surface, but 
its depth, its safety, its fruitful heat, 
lying upon the Dead lightly, deep and 
steady as the sea. Like a rough 
mother toiling all day, yet never too 
heavy-laden to take a child on her 
knees and still its fret. 

“It is to this,” I said, “to the kind 
healing of Nature, the great calm of 
the sky and stars, the courage of the 
hills, the perennial joys of Spring, and 
the returning fruition of the earth that 
I must look. Hence springs repose of 
spirit. For the first time I saw be- 
yond the grave to the earth which 
goes on with its pleasure as well as its 
pain. 

I said I had forgotten; I said I had 
buried; but pain which is as fruitful as 
joy, grew underground. At times it 
thrust upwards a shoot, but I cut it 
off. I said, “It is not there, it is not 
alive. I am happy in the love of the 
living, in the world of people about 
me.” But one day in summer, on a 
Sunday morning, when I was sitting 
by the resting sea, this weed of Death 
shot upwards again, branch, flower and 
fruit, and I could see the havoc it had 
wrought. Why, with the love of those 
so near, of my own veritable flesh, 


should this old accustomed love be so 
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terrible in the breaking? As I thought, 
it seemed that this pain of Death was 
the one in all the world which might 
not be set aside without assuagement 
and I took it up again in heaviness to 
look at it. 

We walked from the sea to a place 
where the Downs fell from their 
height to a hollow in which was a little 
Saxon church. The sheep-bells with- 
out, accented the chanting from within, 
and, looking into the valley, we could 
see where the Dead were lying gath- 
ered round the church, the most endur.- 
ing thing in their short sojourn. Was 
this a parable then? Was the faith 
which the church embodied, the faith 
in which my father died, the place to 
draw near with one’s Dead? I tried 
to recall what [I knew of this faith. 
I took a Bible and sat down to read. 
Accustomed words, meaning nothing. 
Obviously it was not here that I must 
look. A faith that had for me no 
savor of meaning, could not heal, could 
not save. The pain and the ne- 
cessity of Death still ached at my 
heart. 

One day, late in the year, again on 
Sunday, the desire to be near some 


* one who believed as my father believed 


came so powerfully upon me that, fa- 
tigued though I was by walking, I 
went into a church in the country. I 
remember the disappointed moment 
when I opened the door. Sheaves of 
corn, fruit, flowers—a harvest festival. 
Nothing could be here in the midst of 
this ordered rejoicing that had to do 
with me or my need. But it was a 
quiet place. I remained. I heard list- 
lessly. I turned at the sermon to the 
psalm of harvest. 

“Seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” 

Then, by the arresting of all my 
thoughts, by the sudden stilling of all 
the tumult of my mind, I knew that 
at last, not from within, but from 
without, a Voice had spoken, and I, by 
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constraint of good manners which for- 
bade me to leave the building, and by 
the need of my soul to hear more of 
that Voice, sat with quiet heart to 
listen. 

“Seek first the Kingdom of God.” 

There was then for me in religion 
no comfort, no invitation to rest, no as- 
surance of peace, but an unloving com- 
mand. 

“Seek first the Kingdom of God.” 

I cast about to escape this bondage. 
Why, with this need and pain, must I 
be distressed still more? Was it the 
desire of escaping from the misery, 
or of escaping from the command, 
which urged me to ask direction from 
the man who spoke the message? 

Kind, wise, just, but no turning aside 
from the command! 

“Go to God, not to me.” 

-“I cannot move, I am bound hand 
and foot.” 

“He healed impotent folk also.” 

“How can I? I have no sense that 
perceives Him.” 

“It is a Venture. 
without perceiving.” 

“It is impossible.” 

“No, not impossible, if you let God 
have the glory.” 

I did not understand, but again, in- 
sistent, not to be gainsaid, was God 
forced upon me. 

“I cannot go to God.” 

“It is necessary.” 

Then at the strength of the power 
that rose up in me to resist, I knew 
that at the bottom of all things, beyend 
even my own acknowledgment, I was 
afraid of God. 

Again, “You are not willing? It is 
possible to be made willing.” 

Ah! here is half a hope. “I want 
peace. I need rest. Make me, O God, 
willing to be led in the way of them.” 
I said it and began to fear, but I said it 
again. 

“Make me willing to draw near to 
Thee.” 


Venture then 


“Ask for the Holy Spirit, who alone 
can avail.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“There is no need to understand. 
Ask! If ye being evil know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more your Father.” 

I went away neither understanding, 
seeing, nor feeling. I was not willing 
to come near God. His power terrified 
me. His compulsion filled me with 
anger. Why should I, who had not 
asked or sought Him, be seized in 
so mighty a grasp and forced step by 
step, unwilling and fearing, into this 
darkness? I turned about to make 
terms. I offered Love. . 

“Do I need thy love?” 

“I will give service.” 

“Canst thou?” 

“Intelligence.” 

“That also is in My Hand.” 

“What then?’ 

With a strong Hand He laid hold on 
my will, on myself. 

“This alone of all gifts I will take,” 
and my heart sprang up from its low- 
liness. 

“Ah! that is mine!” I replied, and 
He withdrew. 

I was alone in the darkness with 
my possession. Was it then that all 
my trouble was not want of faith or 
love or the heavy judgment of God 
upon me, but just the old ignoble pain 
of disobedience? Then I found that 
in shaking off the grasp of God I had 
loosed my hold again and utterly of 
hope, which had made the darkness not 
wholly despair. It closed about me 
now, not with gloom but with menace 
and isolation. It was as if I had 
pulled my own Death upon me and 
was afraid too late. No right! No 
complaint! My own hands had done 
it. The weights of Death were upon 
my eyes and his heaviness upon my 
feet. I was held down, impotent, terri- 
fied, unwilling. This power that I 
had raised up was inexorable. It was 
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ruthless. It was destroying; and I 
had no ground of anger against it. I 
myself had done it. I was alone. I 
was cut off. For this there was no 
help. 

So for two days I remained, and 
then a little book was put into my 
hand. What distasteful phraseology! 
what trite use of a bygone method of 
expression! Had I come to reading 
this? 

As well this as anything! I read on. 
“Spend weeks, months, learning, read- 
ing, seeking.” How impossible! As 
well tell the Dead to arise and praise 
Him; and even while I said it a tremor 
of life passed through the Dead, for 
my eyes caught a phrase, “The faith- 
fulness of God.” Here then was one 
thing saved from the wreck. Here 
was the one thing I had never doubted, 
which I now believed. I repeated it 
aloud. “I believe in the faithfulness 
of God.” 

I was powerless; I had nothing; but 
the faithfulness of God siill existed 
and I became aware of One drawing 
near. I turned to answer Him. 

“IT have nothing, not even the will to 
believe.” 

“Thou hast nothing. Thou never 
hadst anything. But thou hast 
called upon My faithfulness and I have 
heard.” 

“IT have nothing.” 

“Thou hast nothing. Then take, take 
everything from Me. Take Love first. 
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My Love that has borne with thee, that 
has given thee no rest, that - has 
stripped thee of all else to fill thee 
with this. 

“Thou hast no room in thy starved 
heart for more? Not yet? 

“Take again then of My Love. Let 
it nourish thee until thou hast strength 
to see what I must show thee. 

“Hast thou taken of My Love for 
thy need? Then do this thing which 
I ask thee. Obey in this. Let slip 
thy pride which would hold thee from 
doing it. Thou hast My Love for thy 
strength and thy need. ‘Seek first the 
Kingdom.’ ” 

I obeyed with slow feet, but returned 
obedient. 

“That was well! I have another 
deed to do, harder still. My Love has 
no limit, no measure, and it is thine. 
Take for thyself.” 

I obeyed, and returned quicker. 

“Now come with me and I will show 
thee. Dost thou see One suffering in 
darkness and anguish? Get up on thy 
feet and come.” 

“No, on my knees! on my face! 
Lord and my God! 


My 


“*My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour Divine. 
Now hear me while I pray; 
Take all my guilt away; 
Oh, let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine.’ ” 
Gertrude Bone. 
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I. 

IN WHICH THIBAUT COMES TO AUMUR. 

The story of a most unequal battle 
in which the winner proved, in some 
part, the loser. It is told of the High 
Baron Thibaut of Aumur and Abreuil, 
afterwards famous throughout Gas- 
cony, and indeed spoken of through 


THE PIGEONS. 


the whole land of France as the Lord 
of the Pigeons. It would seem that 
this great lord came suddenly and 
most unexpectedly into his heritage of 
Aumur through a _ lamentable _ mis- 
chance in which his uncle, and, more 
to the point, his two cousins perished. 
He arrived at Aumur aided and abet- 
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ted by one Léon Perigny, heir to the 
neighboring estate of Chateaurenard. 
A skirmish ensued in which the base 
blood of much mere canaille sullied the 
stout spears of the two young nobles; 
and Thibaut, finding his newly ac- 
quired castle in a sad disrepair by rea- 
son of the mischievous and destructive 
rage of these revolted monsters, hung 
the ringleaders of the late rising from 
the smoke-stained battlements to dis- 
courage any similar frivolity during 
his future reign. His hot temper thus 
somewhat appeased, he grew humor- 
ous in his devices with the rank and 
file. 

Thibaut’s uncle, though as pretty a 
man of his hands as one would see in 
Gascony, was no man of affairs, and, 
in the management of his estate, un- 
businesslike to the last degree. His 
rent-collecting methods were antedilu- 
vian, and, though effective for his 
time, were ruinous to the estate. The 
wretched tillers of the field knew not 
when the steward would descend from 
the Chateau for the “rents,” nor what 
sum he would demand, for these de- 
tails of time and quantity were deter- 
mined solely by the needs of the Lord 
of Aumur, and his requests indeed fre- 
quently intruded at times when they 
were foredoomed, for the best of rea- 
sons, to find no satisfactory reply. 
Whereupon trouble would smite the 
village, and sundry new decorations 
over the portcullis of the castle would 
displace the former ones, which began 
to show sad signs of wear. 

It had been the combination of a se- 
ries of bad seasons and a vigorous for- 
eign policy which had caused the out- 
break. The reduction of an enemy’s 
castle was an expensive and tedious 
operation. The exactions of old Thi- 
baut had met a blight in the wheat, 
money was “tight,” and the hearts— 
and the backs—of his vassals grew 
sorer day by day. His retainers, un- 


der command of the heir, were thirty 
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miles from home, persuading a brother 
baron that the Lord of Aumur had had 
much wrong of him, and keeping a 
sharp eye upon the hostile battlements 
for counter-arguments of molten lead. 
The house servants alone were left. 
The smouldering resentment of the vil- 
lagers was already upon the point of 
outward flame, when a proposed en- 
forcement of the infamous “Droit du 
Seigneur” let in the air to the chok- 
ing mass of rebellion. The eldest son, 
riding from the investment to his fa- 
ther’s castle, was met upon the road, 
and, with his escort, gave a popular 
demonstration of how a nobleman 
could die. And the Baron awoke from 
sleep to find revolt red-handed in his 
halls. The inmates of the Chateau 
were butchered. None escaped. 

But to the great disgust and bewil- 
derment of the spoilers, the treasure of 
the great house was nowhere to be 
found. It was understood that the 
Baron and his son had, before their 
murder in the forest, found time to dis- 
pose of it in some safe and secret 
chamber. And so the Chiteau was 
overrun daily by hordes of clodhop- 
ping villeins, who found, in the roman- 
tic pursuit of hidden treasure, greater 
allurement than in that pleasant till- 
age of the fields which God, and the 
late Baron, had beneficently ordained. 
In the midst of this searching came 
the new lord with his friend of Cha- 
teaurenard, and treasure-seeking sud- 
denly became of minor importance to 
the unhappy rebels, who found weight- 
ier matter in abundance thrust upon 
their pained consideration. 

It is impossible to contemplate with- 
out horror the hideous crime of revolt 
against an hereditary overlord. What 
is such but rebellion against the Power 
who made alike the mighty and the 
lowly, to each allotted his respective 
labors? The dread impiety of revolt 
is, indeed, only justified by success. 
So found the unhappy vassals of 
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Aumur. Thibaut, although he natur- 
ally felt some stirrings of gratitude 
toward those rascals for their emi- 
nently satisfactory disposal of his no- 
ble kinsmen, yet was no man to cocker 
. vice. His stern sense of duty com- 
pelled him to chasten the unmeritable 
varlets, and so the villagers took great 
dolor of their late enterprise, and be- 
fore their lord had finished with them 
it is not too much to say that the hum- 
ble and contrite heart was theirs. 


II. 


IN WHICH THE LORD OF AUMUR MAKES 
TERMS WITH HIS VASSALS. 

April was yet virgin green when the 
vengeance of Thibaut the Cat was ac- 
complished. And, thus sure in con- 
quest, upon a morning of dew, under 
the high singing of the lark, he rode 
down into the village. Full of the 
sweet spring, he too sang as he rode; 
of how King Mark took to wife Yseult 
of the Green Island, and how guiltily 
she loved the strong Lord Tristan of 
Lyonesse, and of the evil which came 
of it. He had a good voice, and he 
sang the Jay well. 

“Lo, here comes our new lord,” said 
the headman to Pierre of the Scar. 
“Singing! God ’a mercy! Trouble 
surely brews for the poor when the 
great sing!” 

“Ay, Jacques,” answered the other; 
“’tis the way of the Cat to purr when 
he hath killed. Truly our exchange 
hath been to our greater dolor.” 

No more spake these varlets until 
Thibaut was upon them. Then Pierre 
plucked off his cap and louted low. 
The headman grovelled, abasing him- 
self even in the dust—for he was of 
soft fibre and cowardly—until, with a 
well-directed flick of his whip, Thibaut 
straightened him to the _ natural 
posture of a man. 

“O Magnificence,”—began the slave. 

“Miserable image!” broke in the 
Baron. “Thou, methinks, are head- 
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man of mine amiable and sweet-smell- 
ing subjects of Aumur. Is it so?” He 
punctuated with his whip. 

“Even so, my lord.” The headman 
dodged nimbly. 

“Go then, fat pig; assemble them in 
the market-place. I would have some 
talk with them. Stay thou,”’—this to 
Pierre, who had moved with the other. 
“Thou art a stout rascal, and I like 
big men. How tall art thou? Seven 
feet, by’r Lady!” 

“Nay, my lord, an’t please you, but 
six and half.” 

“Thine estate?’ 

“Farmer, my lord.” 

“Now, by Saint Paul!”—Thibaut’s 
cold eye appraised the huge muscles 
of his vassal—“‘a man of thy thews 
should have been nought but a soldier. 
Those hands of thine would wield a 
pike shrewdly. I dare wager thou 
hadst some slight occupation in the 
vile treason done upon my kin. Fel- 
low, I have suspicion of thee, and it 
is my way upon suspicions to stretch 
necks. What if I hang thee, varlet?”’ 

“Why, then, my lord, you do me a 
favor.” 

“A favor! Ha! you knaves of 
Aumur should be much beholden to 
me for the favors I have scattered in 
the village.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Pierre boldly, 
“we are much beholden. You will 
hear the praises of our villagers in the 
market-place. .Does not the hare love 


the hawk?” 
“Hawk!” Thibaut’s voice grew 
hard. “Dost fear death?” 


“Not I, my lord.” 

Here followed a pause, in which the 
life of Pierre balanced most finely. 
Then the Lord of Aumur slapped his 
thigh. “A man,” he cried, “a man. 
’Twere pity to hang thee. But bethink 
thee well, now—dost fear me?” 

“Not I, my lord.” 

Thibaut laid his whip on the broad 
shoulders of his vassal. “Oh, man,” 
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he said, “thou wert near to it. Hadst 
said ‘I fear,’ thou wouldst have hung 
surely. How camest thou by yon scar 
upon thy poll?’ 

“Fighting for the Cat who is dead, 
my lord. And I have other scars upon 
my back from his claws.” 

“For which thou hast requited him. 
Nay—speak not; I have no mind to 
boil thee. For, mark thou, I, the Cat 
that lives, like spirit in my rats when 
I have a mind to play. But I may 
deal in devices with thee which may 
break that spirit. Well, of that here- 
after. Get thee now before me unto 
the market-place, and hear my words 
to Aumur’s rebels. Go.” 

Thibaut, riding amongst the shout- 
ing villagers, smiled most amiably 
upon them. For their cries spake of 
the love in their hearts, even as Pierre 
had predicted. “Vire le Chat!” He 
knew they wished him with his uncle. 
“Le bel Thibaut!’ Oh! ‘twas the very 
blindness of love; he himself had no 
illusions in regard to his beauty. “Le 
fort Chat!’ Aha! they bad him there: 
did not their backs even now smart 
from his swingeing? Still smiling, he 
held up his hand. They were silent. 
Still smiling, he surveyed them. 

“Dogs and traitors,” he began 
pleasantly. “Here am I, but one. Ye 
are many: will ye not hack me to 
pieces as most bloodily and foully ye 
did my kin? Or has, perchance, the 
claw of the Cat brought ye truly to 
right clean mind again? I have 
boiled, I have broken, I have hung. 
And some slight tale there was of 
broken crowns upon my first coming 
among ye. Still, some have gone un- 
punished that might well die, for sure 
I am that ‘twould take more than 
twenty or thirty of ye to have so 
belled the old Cat. But let that pass. 

“Hark now, and mark me well. IL 
am aman of method, [. I do not take 
niy dues as it pleases me, out of right 
season. I love order, I adore regular- 
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ity.” His eye caught Pierre’s, and he 
smiled affably. “Does not my Lord 
Bishop ever take his tenth? Why 
should my portion be less fixed than 
his? If it be known unto ye what ex- 
act return ye win for your labor, ye 
will work with lighter hearts than 
should the tax-gatherer be ever in the 
village crying ‘give—give.’ Is it not 
so?” 

The poor rascals cried that it was 
so. Their praises broke forth again, 
heartfelt this time. One-tenth, for so 
they understood their lord, was, in 
truth, an easy tax. Had it not been 
a frequent habit of the old Lord Thi- 
baut to take half? This with the 
Church tithe had left them but two- 
fifths of their meagre earnings upon 
which to live and give thanks to the 
infinite mercy of God in allowing them 
so much. Again Thibaut held up his 
hand. 

“My good and loving vassals,” he 
purred, “ye seem not to have taken 
me. What is this talk among ye of 
one-tenth? I should have made it 
clear that, though truly my portion 
shall be as fixed as that of Holy 
Church, yet in punishment of your 
heinous faults—which may God for- 
give, as I do—I shall be compelled to 
ask but a poor half of your crops, be 
they wheat or root. And your head- 
man shall make valuation of your 
lands, and what they may be supposed 
to yield. Upon pain of torture shall 
he make true reckoning. And upon 
pain of whipping ye shall see to't that 
the lands under your care shall bring 
forth to their full. This is my will. 
See that it be obeyed.” He ceased. 

There was a dead silence. Was this 
the way to receive his benignant con- 
Alitions ? He frowned, much  dis- 
pleased and hurt at this lack of cor- 
diality. “Why, ungrateful dogs,” he 
roared, “doth your love grudge your 
dear lord's scant living? Cheer as ye 
did when IT first came into the market- 
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place. Cheer, ye knaves, or each tenth 
man amongst ye hangs.” 

Thus reminded of ingratitude, their 
long-pent love and admiration scared 
shrewdly the rooks in the elms beyond 
the river. This was popularity indeed. 
Thibaut’s emotion was beautiful to 
witness. He bowed and smiled upon 
the poor rogues as they gave tongue to 
their pious wishes for his immortality, 
to their praises of his kindness, his 
beauty, his valor, and his wisdom. 
Then he turned his steed—in the act 
of trampling down a child—and left 
them to their joyance. 

Far up on the castle heights the vil- 
lagers beard, as their lord rode, the 
“Lai de Tristan”: 


Yseult ma drue, Yseult ma mie, 
En yous ma mort, en vous ma vie: 
Bele amie, si est de nous, 

Ne vous sans moi, ne je sans vous. 


Thus carolled Thibaut of Aumur in 
very lightness of heart and the benign 
consciousness of good deeds. 

And Pierre of the Scar, though for 
the sake of the honor of his newly- 
made wife he had taken joy of the 
feel of the old Lord's spine against his 
reddened pike, yet could see otherwise 
little good of the exchange. He sat 
before the tavern, his chin in_ his 
hands, looking up under scowling 
brows through the noontide haze to 
the square masses of the castle against 
the blue. Pondering all things, for 
and against, he found one crumb of 
comfort. 

“Courage!” he said, abruptly, to the 
innkeeper. “But that this man is a 
great lord he would be a merry com- 


panion and a_ true. And—how he 
bearded the village alone! By Saint 
Denis, he is a man.” 

“One-half!” moaned the innkeeper. 


“His steward showed me the tax-paper 

yestere’en. How doth he expect a poor 

devil to live? A murrain on him! It 
is infamous.” 
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“The same on all the great!” 
growled Pierre. “But wait, my 
friend, till thou art really hurt. I 
think my Lord Thibaut hath not done 
with us yet. He hath the eye of the 
mocker, the soul of the Cat which 
couches on his shield. Well, it is in 
God’s hands. Fare thee well, com- 
rade, I go to kill one of his deer. Shall 
I bring thee a haunch?” 

“God ’a mercy, no!” screamed the 
innkeeper. This was dangerous busi- 
ness, hanging business; he would cer- 
tainly have no share in it. 

Pierre swore at him for a coward 
slave, and strode out into the hot glare 
of the market-place; the other, with 
fear in his heart, and eyes screwed up 
against the molten noon, watching him 
until he disappeared into the shade of 
the willows which fringed the river 
banks. 

III. 
WHIOH TELLS OF THE VILLAINY OF 
PIERRE OF THE 8CAR. 

Now it so happened that Thibaut, 
with his friend of Chataurenard, rode, 
hawk on wrist, through the woods, 
upon that very day wherein he had 
given terms unto his vassals. And, as 
the two rode, my Lord of Aumur told 
of the finding of a man in a village of 
rats; a real man, of good inches and 
And in what way to 
Perigny, 


without fear. 
deal with him he knew not. 
upon this tale, grew much wroth, say- 
ing that it were great shame in a noble 
so to be bearded by canaille, and, for 
dealing, recommending the rack as a 
chastener of high spirit. For man- 
hood in a vassal this young lord of 
weak chin held as, in itself, vile rebel- 
lion. Were it not early shattered, he 
held again that trouble would grow 
of it. But Thibaut, more a judge of 
things human, would have it that a 
man was less to be feared than a base 
thing that crawls and suffers, and at 
last stings in the back. Pierre, he 
said, would never strike so, the others 
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would. And so there was to be no 
talk of rack or thumbscrew; with three 
round oaths he swore that he liked his 
big villein with the scarred poll, and 
that no harm should come to him in 
that way. He might sport with him 
hereafter, but that would wait. Thus 
Pierre was held in reserve like a bear, 
to be baited at some future time of 
his lords idlesse. In such discourse 
they rode side by side until the river 
bank was reached. 

There Perigny, having flown his 
hawk at a heron, followed it afar; for 
twice the bird stooped ere it killed. 
So that he missed Thibaut and rode 
back to the Chateau without having 
him again that afternoon. Thi- 
baut, indeed, was in no way ill-pleased 
at having lost his friend, for he would 
fain be alone. Riding slowly. there- 
fore, he mused pleasantly upon his for- 
tunes; upon the strange evanishment 
of the treasure of Aumur; upon the 
rich lands of his heritage: upon the 
quaint and humorous of the 
morning. And lastly, upon Pierre of 
the Sear. It was, he felt, absurd, but 
this man he liked well, and would fain 
see more of him. A bold man this, 
and in farming was a good soldier lost. 
So he rode, musing. 


seen 


events 


Wherefore it came to pass that 
Pierre, having watched a stag. two 
roes, and a brocket for many hours 


drift slowly within range as they fed, 
and having smitten the stag well and 
truly behind the shoulder with a short 
bolt, looked up from prideful 
templation of his quarry to meet 
the cold anger in the eye of his 
lord. 

“By St. Loy!” sware he of Aumur, 
“this shall not be. Thou shalt hang. 
A stag royal, too! Villain! Three 
crockets, and oh, the noble branching 
tines of him! Why chosest thou this 


con- 


freat stag? It was in my heart to 
have pardoned thee a lesser thing. A 
roe, a spire, e’en a well-grown stag- 
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gart. But no, thou must slay this. 
Dog, what hast thou to say?” 

“Seigneur.” answered Pierre, “we 
are alone, one man against one—nay, 
come not closer, my lord,”’—he raised 
his crossbow. 


“What, rat! sneered Thibaut, 
“wouldst lift thy bow against thy 
betters?” 


“Ay, my better, would I. We are 
alone, who could know? But I have 
ta’en a foolish liking for you, my lord; 
and though you are now about to die, 
I dare swear you are not afraid.” 

Thibaut deigned no answer to this 
varlet; let him shoot. It was, never- 
theless, annoying. He brushed a 
speck of dust off his cuff. 

“Dost fear me, my lord?’ 
Pierre. 

At this did Thibaut throw back his 
head and laugh. “Oh, apt!” he cried. 
“But it doth not save, fellow. And— 
throw down thy bow, for ‘tis not in 
thy heart to kill me. Thou art not one 
foul murder 


asked 


to do weaponless 
men.” 

“Nay, hang me for a fool, but you've 
hit it. I cannot.” Pierre flung down 
the bow. 

The Lord of Aumur stepped forward, 
picked up the weapon, placed the bolt, 
and levelled it against the heart of the 
deer-killer. “On thy knees, varlet, for 
thou hast not one minute to live. 
Pray, poor fool, though I fear thou art 
lost for this stag.” 

“I like not the Church,” answered 
Pierre, “and I hold it shame to die on 
my marrowbones, like a monk.” 

“Nay, live then, knave,” said Thi- 
baut. “Wert noble, I could love thee 
well. Art certain, in truth, that thou 
art not half so? Thy mother, per- 
chance, lived at the castle? Why, 
now I come to look, thou hast the 
very trick of the eye which had my 
late cousin, God rest his soul.” 

“Nay, my lord, that I know not. 
But of my mother I am told that she 


upon 
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was kept close by my father, who, 
good man, was much about the Cha- 
teau by day—and night.” 

Thibaut laughed again. “Go,” he 
said, “before I repent me my folly of 
pardon. A_ stag royal! Oh, villain- 
ous!” 

“Touching that same stag, my lord,” 
insinuated Pierre, “will you deign to 
accept it with my best reverence?” 

“What! Insolent knave! I see, af- 
ter all thou dost desire hanging. Nay 
then, take it to the devil with thee. 
But haply thou wouldst wish me to 
help thee carry it?’ 

“My lord doth me too much honor,” 
replied Pierre gravely. “But in truth 
I can make shift to carry it myself.” 

He shouldered his game with ease, 
though indeed it was a great stag, and 
took his way through the forest. Thi- 
baut stood long in thought. “IT am 
mad,” he muttered, and—‘twhat a 
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man! what a man!” Then he re- 
mounted and pricked home to tell the 
tale, to the infinite scandal of Léon 
Perigny. 

And, in the dusk, came Pierre of the 
Sear before the inn, and, throwing 
down his stag, cried loudly to mine 
host that he had the promised venison. 
Whereat the latter, a cautelous fellow, 
I warrant you, groaned and prayed and 
bolted the door, refusing share in such 
folly and villainy. So Pierre, laugh- 
ing, went his way. 

Nor could the base rascal of the inn, 
coming up at night to the castle in 
coward fear of his own skin, under- 
stand why, as Thibaut listened to his 
tale, he slapped his thigh and laughed: 
nor why he was kicked from the au- 
gust presence of his lord, whom in 
zeal and love he had come to serve, as 
all loyal subjects should. 


Howard Ashton, 


(To be continued.) 





WITH MY SALAMANDERS. 


“Shall I bring you back some sala- 
manders?”’ ; 

So ran the postscript to a letter 
written to me by our chaplain, who 
had gone for a few days’ change of 
air to Schwartzburg. 

Should I like some salamanders? 
Well, yes, perhaps I should, if I were 
only gifted to know what salamanders 
were. 

I may as well acknowledge that not 
long since I should have written down 
a salamander as a species of either 
sand-fly or sand-shrimp to be met with 
in hot climates. “As lively as a sala- 
mander,” or “Hot enough for a sala- 
mander.” On dimly recollected and 
disjointed sayings of this type I might 
have built up a theory quite 
enough for a man who was not invited 
to deal with the salamander in propria 
But now, seriously athirst 


good 


persona, 


for information, I plied acquaintances 
here with inquiries, only to discover 
that in the matter of salamanders | 
was not much’ more ignorant than my 
neighbors. After the example of Re- 
hoboam I sought advice from both old 
and young counsellors. But even so I 
failed to achieve my purpose, though 
a jolly old colonel, who might have 
sat for the portrait of the older 
Peveril of the Peak, and who appeared 
to have Ruff’s Guide at his finger’s 
ends, was on the whole more truthful 
than his neighbors. 

“Salamander?” he exclaimed. 
“Why, bless my soul, yes! I remem- 
ber him perfectly well—won the Grand 
National, my boy, somewhere in the 
‘sixties. I can’t remember’ exactly 
who rode him, but I can easily look it 
up. D—d fine jumper he was _ too, 
though I didn't back him.” 
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A younger friend, an undergraduate, 
who having been educated on modern 
lines might reasonably be expected to 
know something of natural history, 
proved to be one of those truly delight- 
ful individuals who will hazard an 
opinion on any subject in the world. 

“Salamanders? Great Scot, yes! 
Little devils of sorts. Come in the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ don’t they? Not 
Lucifer or Beelzebub, you know, but 
one of the other Johnnies.” 

My best friends in the long-run 
proved to be two fair residents in the 
town, who put two or three works 
upon natural history at my service, 
and in these I discovered that the ig- 
norance of myself and my fellow- 
countrymen may be partially ac- 
counted for by the fact that the sala- 
mander is not found in England. 

“The salamander is a harmless am- 
phibious reptile. Of the newt tribe; 
black with yellow spots. Very lim- 
ited intelligence, the brain being ex- 
ceedingly small.” 

This last remark at once influenced 
me in favor of salamanders. Feeling 
that we should have something in coim- 
mon, I forthwith despatched an order 
for four of the creatures, and was not 
a little disgusted when two days later 
the parson arrived without them. His 
was the tale so often teld by the 
sportsman whose wife has sent him out 
to shoot for the pot. The supply had 
been ample until a demand was cre- 
ated—heaps of salamanders had been 
on view until they were really wanted, 
—but so soon as they were in demand 
they had apparently disappeared from 
off the face of the earth. Not merely 
had the chaplain himself spent three 
weary hours and encountered perils by 
land and by water in vain search of 
them, but according to his account the 
whole male population of Schwartz- 
burg had devoted their time and 
energies to the same quest. Stim- 
ulated by the munificent offer of 
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half 2 mark per head for sala- 
manders, the ditcher had neglected 
his work, the postman daljied on 
his round, the schoolboy played 
truant from school, the lordly waiter 
from the hotel neglected his clients— 
to be sure it was the slack season— 
and wandered along the river-bank. 
But one and all the searchers had 
failed to produce a solitary live speci- 
men. To a roadmaker, indeed, had 
been vouchsafed a partial but wholly 
aggravating measure of success. One 
morning he arrived at the hotel with 
the welcome intelligence that he had 
caught two salamanders, and de- 
manded a mark. But our chaplain, the 
last man in the world to buy a pig in 
a poke, was urgent for their produc- 
tion. 

“Where are they?” 

“I’ve put them by for you, in a 
box.” 

“When can I see them?’ 

“When I’ve had my dinner.” 

Unfortunately the roadmaker was 
not the only diner. The lid of a deep 
box had been left open, and one sala- 
mander had _ disappeared bodily. 
Mercifully a veil had been drawn over 
his fate, but suspicion of foul play was 
not wanting. For his companion in 
captivity had been partially de- 
voured by an errant stoat—so at least 
the legend ran,—and the roadmaker 
was sensibly annoyed when the parson 
declined to become the purchaser of 
one hind leg and part of a tail. 

However, the parson had left the 
order open, and a_ cigar-box with 
breathing holes bored in the lid be- 
hind him, and two evenings later an 
old woman arrived in our garden with 
a long message, of which the only 
words that appealed to my intelligence 
were the chaplain’s name and “sala- 
mander.” 

Within five minutes I was in the 
chaplain’s room helping to free the 
salamanders, which had been carefully 
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packed in damp moss, and seemed 
none the worse for their journey. If 
the first view of them effectually dis- 
pelled any lingering idea of excessive 
liveliness, their coloring was so vivid 
us to be almost startling, and to recall 
my undergraduate’s declaration that 
they were “little devils of sorts.” For 
were I called upon to reproduce the 
colors of the devil, I should certainly 
take the salamander as a_ pattern. 
With one reservation only. For the 
devil—so runs the proverb—is not al- 
ways so black as he is painted; the 
salamander, per contra, is even 
blacker. I would defy the painter’s 
brush to reproduce exactly the _ in- 
tense blackness of either a bit of shiny 
coal or the body of a salamander. The 
black grounding is well set off by the 
vivid spots, splashes, and longitudinal 
bars of gold, which, commencing from 
the eyebrow, run at irregular inter- 
vals almost to the end of the tapering 
tail. Underneath, as though the col- 
ors were being rubbed off by the 
process of crawling, both black and 
yellow are comparatively dull. In the 
matter of coloring my salamanders so 
far run in pairs, that on two of them 
the yellow is of the shade seen on the 
ordinary wasp; on the other pair the 
spots and bars are of the richer shade 
found on the hornet or queen wasp. 
The general effect is, as I have said, 
so vivid as to be at the first sight 
startling, and had my first encounter 
with a salamander taken place when 
it was in its natural surroundings, sit- 
ting, as the chaplain saw them sit, 
with the flat serpentine head alone 
protruding from a hole in a rock, I 
should in my ignorance have written 
the harmless creature down as a ven- 
omous snake, and should either have 
xiven it a wide berth, or sought to de- 
stroy it in the interests of society. 
Here let me explain that what I am 
gaing to write is to be taken as ap- 
plying. to my own individual specimens 
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of the salamander tribe. Inductive 
reasoning has its limits, and I am not 
qualified to lay down general laws on 
matters whereof my experience is lim- 
ited. But having studied the creat- 
ures at pretty well every hour of day 
and night, I may at least claim to 
know more than even the “Times” En- 
cyclopzedia could tell me about the 
habits and the happenings, the mapn- 
ners and customs, and the personal 
characters of my own salamanders. 
First, then, came the question of 
housing the new arrivals, who were 
perforce condemned to spend their first 
night in the comparative discomfort of 
a cardboard box filled with damp 
moss, and—for they were a little shy 
in the presence of strangers—to go to 
bed supperless. Before ten o’clock. 
however, on the following morning, ! 
had procured for them a square glass 
case, about fifteen inches every way, 
and with a flat lid. This serves the 
purpose well enough, but now I find 
that I might have dispensed with at 
least six inches of the height of the 
case, and that the lid is wholly super- 
The chaplain had told me that 
on several occasions seen 3 


fluous. 
he had 
salamander run up a wall, and I had 
yet to learn that the creature lacks the 
power of climbing up a glass surface. 

Then for the furniture of the house. 
After various experiments [ have 
finally settled down to the following 
arrangement, which seems to con 
mend itself to all parties concerned. 
One corner of the aquarium is occu- 
pied by a large porous stone, in shape 
not unlike a church, whereof the tower 
is just far enough off from either wall 
of the aquarium to prevent its being 
utilized as a ladder of escape. Even 
Lucifer, far and away the most active 
and adventurous of the quartette, af- 
ter sundry expeditions to the top of the 
tower, and as many attempts to win 
his way thence to the outside world, 
now regards it in the light of a view- 
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place only, and is seldom to be seen 
there. My church is kept in its place 
by a flat bit of granite, on the farther 
end of which rests a pot of moss, 
which in its turn is firmly wedged 
against the farther wall of the aqua- 
rium. The other half of the aqua- 
rium, the recreation-ground I may call 
it, as opposed to the sleeping accom- 
modation, is laid out with smaller bits 
of granite, shells, and mossy banks. 
It must not be imagined that my sala- 
manders’ furniture was selected at 
random. On the contrary,’ the 
“church” was purehased from the 
florist who supplied the moss; the 
granite was presented by the chap- 
lain’s children, and many of the shells 
and smaller pebbles by a young Amer- 
ican lady. Nor has the care bestowed 
upon the preparation of their abode 
passed unappreciated by my salaman- 
ders. After due inspection each has 
selected his--or indeed it may be her— 
distinct quarters, and except when 
they are on the wander in search of 
food or exercise, each may be safely 
backed to be found in his proper place, 
Schiller and Goethe side by side, often 
indeed intercoiled in loving embrace, 
under the shelving wall of the church 
nave; Satan lying cat-like, with his 
head resting on his tail in the centre 
of the pot of moss; and Lucifer peep- 
ing out from under the overhanging 
moss on the side of the church oppo- 
site his classical brethren. 

And why these names? Well, was 
it not natural that in a district where 
a hundred years ago Goethe and Schil- 
ler lived and sang, the two darkest, 
and therefore handsomest, of my sala- 
manders should recall these great 
names. Moreover, the inseparable 
companionship existing between a pair 
of beautiful creatures, of which the 
one is portly, the other of graceful and 
slender build, practically dictated—in 
Weimar, at any rate—the choice of the 
names. Early rising habits and lively 


temperament suggested for a creature 
decked out in diabolical attire the ti- 
tle of Lucifer; while to the largest and 
most masterful of my salamanders— 
pater ive gregis-—-of the same coloring 
as Lucifer, the name of Satan seemed 
wholly appropriate. 

It was refreshing to find how people 
who only a few days before had not 
apparently been sure whether there 
really were such things living as sala- 
manders, were now one and all agog 
with authoritative information as _ to 
the correct method of “feeding the 
beast.” My landlord, no mean author- 
ity, where mankind is concerned, on 
the matter of diet and hygiene, avowed 
that salamanders were vegetarians, 
and suddenly remembered that an 
American friend had kept a “whole 
boiling” of the creatures, and fed them 
consistently on lettuces. On the word 
off to the garden sped his wife, and 
presently reappeared with half a dozen 
young lettuces carefully put aside by 
the gardener for immediate planting—- 
an act of larceny that by no means 
commended itself in a favorable light 
to the gardener. Though no believer 
in the vegetarian theory, I put the let- 
tuces into my aquarium, where Luci- 
fer, the adventurous, promptly utilized 
them as umbrellas. It transpired later 
that the American's so-called salaman- 
ders were chameleons, which for all 
I know to the contrary may eat let- 
tuce. 

Then different people suggested in 
turns water-weeds, beetles, insects, 
worms, snails, slugs, and other succu- 
lent morsels. Finally the scientific 
lady, who had conveniently forgotten 
her previous assertion that the sala- 
manders were to be numbered with 
cockatrices and other extinct species, 
had her say in the matter, and deliv- 
ered a highly scientific judgment. 

“Milk,” said “Minerva,” “is undoubt- 
edly the proper form of nourishment. 
I have noticed the conformation of 
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these creatures’ mouths, and I am con- 
vinced that they are members of the 
batrachian family. Now it is a well- 
known fact that toads will suck milk 
from a cow. Therefore you cannot go 
wrong if you feed your salamanders 
on milk.” 

Curiously enough, I was in part in- 
clined to agree with “Minerva,” hav- 
ing already arrived at the conclusion, 
albeit by an entirely different route, 
that milk was worth a trial. For I 
remembered that grass-snakes, , the 
pets of my boyhood, had drunk milk 
with avidity. Why, then, should not 

‘the salamander, with its snake-like 
head, follow suit? 

We tried milk accordingly, and at 
the first attempt three out of the four 
salamanders drank freely. And here 
I must make a short digression in or- 
der to clear my salamanders’ charac- 
ter of two charges which one or other 
of the books had levellel at the tribe. 

“The salamander is very timid, so 
far as its stupidity permits it to be 
so.” 

I have not got the text to refer to, 
but this‘was the substance of one re- 
mark. What evidence has the writer 
of the condemnation of either timidity 
or stupidity? ‘The salamander in his 
natural state flies from the approach 
of man? If my esteemed friend the 
Editor were to be suddenly conscious 
of the presence in George Street of a 
monstrous beast, some thousandfold 
bigger than himself, I should write 
him down as a wise man, rather than 
either a coward or a fool, if he at once 
proceeded to vacate the editorial chair 
and lock himself up in the cellar until 
he had ascertained that the unknown 
monster neither had polemical inten- 
tions, nor was likely to squash him 
flat through pure inadvertence. Prob- 
ably the salamander in his wild state 
does shun the approach of man, even 
though the man may happen to be a 


naturalist. But from the moment 


that my salamanders were convinced 
that our Pensioners were benevolently 
disposed to them, they ceased to show 
the smallest trace of timidity. Hauled 
out of their aquarium, carried into an- 
other room, handed about from one 
admirer to another, stroked and petted 
on all sides, they “composed them- 
selves to the situation,” and on being 
offered in turns a saucer of milk, took 
their baths and their breakfasts at one 
and the same time. Goethe alone 
proved fastidious, being minded for 
exploration rather than for refresh- 
ment, and making three separate at- 
tempts to climb up my hostess’s arm. 
But was not that other Goethe noto- 
rious for his devotion to the fair 
sex? 

Yet another charge which has been 
brought against the tribe doves not 
hold good of my individual specimens. 
“The salamander when frightened or 
annoyed is in the habit of exuding 
from its skin a fofm of moisture which 
is not only disagreeable, but very 
poisonous to .smaller animals.” Is 
this really so? I have long been aware 
that a toad has this power of exuding 
moisture of an acrid—I cannot answer 
for its being poisonous—type. For a 
dog that has mouthed a toad will 
shake his head, froth at the mouth, 
and do his level best to spit out the 
taste for a good half-hour afterward; 
and after carrying a toad to my green- 
house, if I happen to have uninten- 
tionally squeezed or frightened the 
poor creature, I find it necessary to 
wash my hands. But so far from ob- 
serving anything of the sort in con- 
nection with my salamanders, I have 
been struck by the extraordinary dry- 
ness of their skins within a second of 
their being lifted out of either water 
or damp moss. 

From the first, I had been absolutely 
certain that worms must form the 
staple article of diet for salamanders, 
which after all are the Teutonic cous- 
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ins of the English newt, differing from 
the newt in preferring the land to the 
water, but resembling it as being an 
innocuous, beautiful, and most un- 
justly abused creature. 

However, having no particular de- 
sire to see a “Diet of Worms” wrig- 
gling about on my carpet, and know- 
ing the elusive and slippery nature of 
the animal, I preferred to make my 
initial experiment with a worm se- 
cured by a bit of cotton tied round the 
waist. Unfortunately, at the time of 
trial my salamanders had not finally 
settled down into their new quarters. 
Satan, whose fresh moss litter had not 
yet arrived, had gone to sleep—that 
is, if salamanders really do sleep—in 
some of the travelling moss under a 
stone in one corner, and Schiller and 
Goethe had taken up an equally un- 
approachable position in another. But, 
as Lucifer was prowling about on a 
voyage of discovery, I suspended my 
worm, putting the lid of the aquarium 
on the fool’s end of the cotton, at 
about the height of his head, a few 
inches away from him, and then re- 
tired to a distance and watched the 
proceedings. Within a very few min- 
utes Lucifer’s attention was attracted 
by the worm, and, presently approach- 
ing, he favored it with a lengthy in- 
spection. Its wriggling performances 
evidently interested him, but after 
raising my hopes more than once by 
making feints at attacking it, he 
seemed to arrive at the conclusion 
that that must be an uncanny worm 
which was content to go on kicking in 
mid-air, and he eventually elected to 
leave it severely alone. But when in 
the course of the afternoon, having 
more time at my disposal, I put sev- 
eral loose worms into the cage, Schil- 
ler and Satan, on whom the taste of 
milk seemed to have had the effect of 
a sherry and bitters, turned to and 
made a hearty meal. Their method of 
attacking a worm recalled to my mind 


old memories of angling for newts—a 
prolonged stare, a sudden strike, a vi- 
cious shake, a pause as if for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the hold, and 
then a long, steady swallow. That 
boy will go home with an empty tin 
who strikes at the first strong jerk 
on his thread, but he who has the pa- 
tience to wait till a steady strain de- 
notes the return of the newt to head- 
quarters, with the worm well swal- 
lowed, can catch these water lizards 
by the score. Post prandium quies. 
The salamander, following the exam- 
ple of the boa constrictor and the Ger- 
man Frau, digests its meal by a pro- 
longed siesta, a process which does not 
recommend itself to the English mind. 
I do not happen to have a boa con- 
strictor handy to refer to, but in the 
case of both Frau and salamander I 
can avouch that this method of diges- 
tion is eminently successful in produc- 
ing a comfortable figure. Once the 
worm diet was firmly established, 
everything was plain sailing. : For 
several days I was content to supply 
my pets with what I considered to be 
a sufficiency of small worms, and 
these were readily taken. But one 
evening, as I chanced to happen on a 
particularly fine lob-worm, when I was 
short of other provender, I introduced 
it into the aquarium. Possibly I might 
have preferred the thing to “come 
a-two” in my hand, but I could not 
harden my heart to intentional bisec- 
tion, and could only hope that a hun- 
gry salamander’s ingenuity would 
evolve some method of _ solving 
the Gordian knot. How needless 
my anxiety! That was the _ gal- 
lant Schiller who made the first as- 
sault—unsuccessful, alas!—on a din- 
ner that was half again as long and 
not far off from being as heavy as the 
prospective diner. Instead of grasp- 
ing the monster by the middle, as he 
invariably did in the case of smaller 
victims, he seized it suddenly by the 
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tail, and after the usual preliminary 
shake proceeded to swallow. But as, 
after much swallowing, the prospect 
in front of him only seemed to grow 
longer and longer, he arrived at the 
conclusion that he had got hold of the 
sea-serpent by mistake, and _ reluc- 
tantly abandoned the undertaking. I 
had it in my mind to remove the 
worm, which appeared to be as lively 
as ever, but just then the supper-bell 
rang, and I retired to my bedroom to 
wash my hands. It was then that 
Goethe—my Goethe of the lion heart, 
and appetite comfortable—essayed 
that truly Herculean task which had 
baffled the efforts of his distinguished 
brother-in-arms. For on my return I 
found that he had fairly tackled the 
sea-serpent by the waist, and was 
shaking it right manfully. The feed- 
ing of the beasts being quite as pop- 
ular a spectacle in our Pension as it is 
in the Zoological Gardens, I hurried 
into the supper-room. “Goethe has 
got hold of a worm as big as himself!” 
and on the cry out rushed sundry of 
the younger members of the party. It 


took Goethe a good ten minutes to- 


swallow that worm, and we knew that 
our own suppers were growing cold as 
we watched him. But an American 
girl remarked afterwards that she 
would have rather gone without food 
for a week than have missed the 
sight. Discarding Schiller’s methods, 
wise old Goethe managed to get the 
greater portion of the worm down by 
holding on to the middle and working 
his way up to both ends at once. 
Towards the finish, when the tail end 
had disappeared altogether, and about 
half an inch of the head was still pro- 
truding, he rested from his labors and 
took a short nap. Then he suddenly 
woke up again, with three powerful 
gulps finished the business. And then 
he climbed up into Satan’s berth, as 
being the handiest, and fairly slept the 
clock round, while Satan, recognizing 


the urgency of the situation, ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement, and 
made up his own bed on the top of 
him. 

Beetles, insects of any kind, slugs, 
snails—all these I was advised to pro- 
vide, and these, too, are recommended 
by the books. Having many willing 
coadjutors, I practically tried them 
all. I am fairly amazed to-day as I 
run through the list of my salaman- 
ders’ admirers and purveyors. There 
was a steady demand for my empty 
matchboxes and tobacco-tins, and will- 
ing helpers—mostly of the fair sex— 
ranged the fields and woods in search 
of creatures which, under ordinary 
circumstances, a lady would be un- 
willing to touch with the business end 
of her umbrella. One dear old dame, 
eighty if she is a day, stopped me in 
the street one morning to tell me that 
she had got in a matchbox in her 
pocket one of the most wonderful 
beetles that the world had ever seen. 
It turned out on inspection to be a 
cockchafer, and as she had apparently 
been sitting upon it—matchbox and all 
—it was in a very interesting though 
flat state of preservation. I did not like 
to tell her that my salamanders will 
not prey upon carrion, and she firmly 
believes to this day that she rescued 
Schiller and Goethe from imminent 
starvation. 

Of course there are beetles and 
beetles, but I had my doubts about the 
ordinary hard-winged species,—excel- 
lent provender, doubtless, for the bird 
that can peck or the mole that can 
gnaw, but for a creature that is in the 
habit of swallowing its food without 
chewing, about as digestible, I should 
imagine, as a crayfish in its shell, 
swallowed like an oyster, might be for 
myself. But that was a grand match- 
box full of beetles which a fair Amer- 
ican lady spent a long afternoon in 
collecting: beetles of all shapes, sizes. 
and colors; odoriferous, too, some of 
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I poured the collection into my 


them. 
aquarium, and then sat down and 


watched the result. The whole gang 
by common consent started off on a 
two hours’ obstacle race, my sala- 
manders being among the obstacles. 
Satan’s attitude when a big green 
beetle, which was wearing cricket 
boots, walked along the whole length 
of his body, and then sat down on his 
head to perform an elaborate toilet, 
was a perfect study. He winked and 
blinked, shrugged his shoulders, 
hitched up his back like a donkey 
starting to kick, attempted to scratch 
his head—in short, showed by every 
means in his power that he wished the 
d—d beetle had never been’ born. 
When they got tired of racing, and 
had quite decided that glass walls were 
not porous, the beetles quieted down a 
bit, and presently three of them, un- 
der the ringleadership of a_ glorious 
purple giant, made a combined assault 
on one of my three little snails, which 
they ate. As the snails in their turn 
had played the mischief with Lucifer's 
“umbrellas,” may it not be fairly said 
that retributive justice had once again 
asserted her claim? However, the ac- 
tion rather startled me, and I pres- 
ently threw out of my window the 
other two snails and the purple beetle, 
having no further use for the former, 
and not being at all sure that the lat. 
ter might not next commence opera- 
tions on my salamanders’ eyes. Even 
so, I was not quite satisfied, and I 
got out of bed three times in the 
course of the night to see that all was 
well in my aquarium. To the best of 
my belief, neither did the salamanders 
take apy notice of the beetles, nor 
did the beetles resent the presence of 
the salamanders. Still, there is no 
doubt that the beetles have gradually 
disappeared, and though some of them 
have, doubtless, been thrown away 
when I have changed the water, it is 
on the cards that some of the softer 
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kind may have been eaten by the sala- 
manders. 

The difficulties which beset the path 
of the bug-hunter in Germany are of 
a character which should be seen in 
order to be properly appreciated, and 
I have my own reasons for preferring 
to do my share of bug-hunting by dep- 
uty. These dear Germans are so es- 
sentially protectionist on the one 
hand, and so outrageously inquisitive 
on the other, that the appearance in 
the park of a man armed with an 
empty tobacco-tin and an umbrella is 
quite sufficient to arouse the suspi- 
cions of a park-keeper and to attract a 
small army of followers. It may be 
remembered how that prince of jok- 
ers, Mr. Frank Webber, managed to 
secure the wrecking of the pavement 
in a main street of Dublin by the 
simple process of standing still and 
staring hard at the ground. Here he 
might have met with an even more 
signal measure of success. My fly-net 
in past days interested passers-by not 
a little: to-day, if I turn over a few 
leaves with the point of an umbrella in 
search of insects, men, women and 
children rush in a body to view the 
result; and a park-keeper has dogged 
my footsteps for a whole hour when 
I have been in search of a harmless 
wood-louse. It is left to my imagina- 
tion to decide whether these good folk 
write me down for a lunatic .* large 
or a mighty naturalist; but I osicn 
wish that the devil would fly away 
with the whole pack of them. The 
failure—for under the circumstances it 
was a failure—to procure a_ solitary 
specimen cf an insect which, when 
alarmed, prefers to convert itself into 
rather than run 
away, and is more amenable than 
other insects to the slow methods of 
the salamander, annoyed me not a lit- 
tle; and the sole results of a two 
hours’ search for edibles that day were 


three snails, one wire-worm, and a 
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sort of horny-headed ‘maggot which 
looked, and probably was, both nasty 
and indigestible. The fate of the 
snails I have already described. They 
were a nuisance from start to finish. 
Had they confined their attention to 
the lettuce I could have forgiven 
them; but they apparently spent the 
night in wandering up and down the 
walls and leaving slimy trails behind 
them. However, as they were in the 
aquarium for a week and the sala- 
manders had every opportunity of eat- 
ing them, I shall take the liberty of 
disbelieving that salamanders, prop- 
erly supplied with other food, will con- 
descend to touch them. And the same 
holds good of some white slugs, most 
of which committed suicide by drown- 
ing. Black slugs I absolutely decline 
to have anything to do with. Ant 
eggs, purchasable and recommended 
by a small street urchin, seem to dis- 
appear, and are possibly eaten in the 
course of the night; but I have never 
seen a salamander even look at them 
in the daylight. 

“The lions roaring after their prey 
do seek their meat by night.” 

So, too, according to one book, omit- 
ting the roaring, do salamanders in 
their natural state. If this does not 
happen to be the case with my sala- 
manders—which seem to eat when 
they are hungry, to drink when 
they are thirsty, to sleep when they 
are gorged, and to take exercise when 
the spirit moves them,—I am quite pre- 
pared to believe that, as in my own 
case, their natural instincts and capac- 
ities have deteriorated under stress of 
education and confinement, and that, 
finding food ready to hand at any 
hour of day or night, they simply take 
advantage of adventitious circum- 
stances. That in daylight, at all 
events, they hunt by sound rather than 
either by sight or by scent, I am ab- 
solutely certain. Satan, for instance, 
hears the rustle of a worm, and his at- 
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titude of attention at once shows that 
he is on the qui vive. Presently he 
advances very cautiously in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and gropes about— 
possibly then employing his powers of 
scent—till his nose touches the moving 
object. Then he raises his _ head, 
makes a momentary pause, and strikes 
sharply. If—and this will be the 
case, perhaps, once in six times—he 
happens to strike short and knocks the 
worm off the stone or the leaf on 
which he had heard it rustling, he 
looks surprised for a second, and 
then remains on the alert listening for 
new developments. That is a wise 
worm which then remains quiescent. 
lor if he hears no fresh sound, Satan 
presently concludes that he has made 
a mistake and walks away. But the 
worm which moves prematurely is a 
gone coon: the hunt will be renewed, 
and Satan rarely makes a second bad 
shot. That there is in daylight some- 
thing defective in the sight of those 
beautiful eyes, which sparkle like 
black beads, cannot but appeal even to 
the limited intelligence of their 
watcher. For were it otherwise, why 
should the salamander ever miss his 
strike? 

None of my salamanders pays auy 
attention to a dead worm, and it is 
apparently a breach of etiquette to 
touch a worm that is swimming in the 
water. Many a worm has saved its 
bacon by reason of the presence in the 
aquarium of a large round polished 
shell, which was sent as a present to 
Schiller by a lady who, I believe, has 
some poetical aspirations. It is a 
clear case of “‘Timeo Danaos, et dona 
ferentes.” For that which is an orna- 
ment to many a cottage mantelpiece is 
a veritable stumbling-block to my sala- 
manders, which can neither walk over 
it, nor obtain purchase for seizing a 
worm which is crawling on it, foot 
and nose alike slipping on the polished 


surface in the attempt. And _ the 
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worm which, having been knocked off 
the top of the shell, is cunning 
enough to take refuge inside, is as safe 
as the homicide in the City of Refuge. 
My own observation would incline me 
to suggest that the hours of sunset 
and sunrise are the periods of most 
marked activity with salamanders. It 
is so certainly in their artificial sur- 
roundings. Probably in natural sur- 
roundings also. 

With Satan I am on the most easy 
terms. Hardly a day passes without 
my taking him out, and putting him 
on a piece of white blotting-paper 
while I examine his various points. 
That he is in excellent condition the 
glossiness of his skin, which shines 
like the surface of a well-polished boot, 
is a convincing proof. There is some- 
thing singularly human about the 
hands, which are beautifully shaped, 
the joints and tips of the delicate fin- 
gers being clearly defined. The hand 
has three fingers and a thumb, but the 
foot is better equipped, there being a 
fifth though very small toe. Satan 
looks at his best when standing in an 
attitude of expectancy, with straight- 
ened elbows, and his attention fixed on 
some object below him. Then, as the 
prominent yellow eyebrows viewed 
from behind give the appearance of 
erect ears, he looks exactly like a cat 
uncertain whether or not to make a 
spring at a bird. The tail, generally 
straightened when the salamander is 
walking, but coiled round. when the 
creature is at rest, is at once strong, 
elastic and prehensile. In his early 
attempts to escape from the aquarium 
Lucifer seemed to try to stand liter- 
ally on the top of his tail, and came 
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several egregious croppers in the at- 
tempt. But, judging from the strong 
grasp which he has more than once 
taken with the organ on my finger, I 
should be quite prepared to see him 
hanging like a monkey from the bough 
of a tree by the tail only, in the act 
of descent. 

To the best of my belief, salaman- 
ders are absolutely mute. Perfectly 
gentle and tame with myself, in their 
relation to each other my salamanders 
are the most tolerant and easy-tem- 
pered of creatures. I have seen Laci- 
fer, in one of his periodical fits of 
restlessness, walk over every other 
salamander in turn, squeezing a pass- 
age between Satan and the glass, 
planting an unceremonious foot on the 
end of Schiller’s nose, and stopping to 
take a short nap with his head resting 
on Goethe’s portly waist, and the tip 
of his tail almost in Schiller’s eye. 
But none of the defendants in the ac- 
tion has entered the slightest protest. 
Not even food seems to suggest itself 
as a bone of contention, the distinction 
between “meum” and “tuum” being by 
tacit consent recognized. 

In fine, the salamander is at once a 
very beautiful, a very cleanly, and a 
very interesting pet, easily fed, and— 
so at least some naturalists say—a 
very useful as well as ornamental in- 
mate of either fernery or greenhouse. 
The former seems to be more adapted 
to his habits, and if I ever have the 
good fortune to settle down again, and 
have a garden with a fernery, there 
my salamanders shall have a happy 
home and resting-place, and evil betide 
either gardener or stoat who attempts 
to meddle with them. 
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“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.” 


[Being the reflections of a pessimist on the unanimity shown 
by our leading statesmen in speeches delivered on the subject 
of National Defence before the Imperial Press Conference.] 





“Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 

For ever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 


Who can rule...” Tennyson. 


Yes, we “endorse” each other right enough; 
“Hear, hear!” we cry, “ twas excellently said;” 
Our hearts, no doubt, are of the proper stuff, 

And here and there a head— 


But, when we look to feel the guiding hand 
Laid to the promised task betimes and now, 
Like patient oxen in the tilths we stand, 
With none to steer the plough. 


Oh, you have heard us, you from oversea, 
Have heard our statesmen, every brand and hue, 
Talk with a wondrous unanimity 
Of what we ought to do; 


But think you we shall do it? Ah, good Sirs, 
The thought is prompted by a guestly tact, 
Or you are misinformed of what occurs 
In the domain of fact. 


Not that we shirk the sacrifice to pay; 
Nor that our ancient pride of race is lost; 
But that our chosen leaders make delay, 
Stopping to count the cost. 


A decade since, in that disastrous year 
We put our finger on the cankered spot, 
Saying, “We'll have the surgeon’s lancet here!” 
And left it—clean forgot. 


That is our way, down which we ever drift; 
Hopeful that with the Hour will come the Man, 
We wait the call to action, stern and swift, 
To clinch the pondered plan; 


And still we need a ruler who can rule, 
An arm to smite the iron while it glows, 
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And we are left to let our fervor cool, 
And the good moment goes. 
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Honest we grant them: we're an honest breed; 
But where's the courage bold to say, “You must! 
There lies your duty; follow where I lead; 
Else I resign my trust!” 


O you who never in your younger lands 
Have “let ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’” 
But, when your heart’s work lies before your hands, 
Take it and make it good; 


Go back and shame us into living deeds, 
For here at home, in speeches deftly spun, 
We talk and talk and talk of England’s needs, 
And nothing’s ever done! 


Poor “weary Titan” (that’s the term they use)— 
Weary I can’t think why, unless for lack 
Of exercise to keep her splendid thews 
From growing soft and slack— ' 


i 


*Tis to her sons our candor makes appeal 
(Trusting the family to bear the truth) 
That you should give her tonics stiff with steel, 
And so renew her youth; 








Yet not assume the cynic’s captious mood, 
For such irreverence would become you ill, 
Since, at her worst and weariest, you’re her brood, 


And she’s a Titan still. 


Punch. Owen Seaman. 





SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM. 


There are several reasons why no 
one pays much serious attention to 
the slow and modest but steady in- 
crease of sensational journalism in 
this country. In the first place—(a 
point to which I will recur later)—very 
few people could tell you what the 
thing really is. Secondly, there is a 
large reserve in this country of sober, 
decent papers on which the newspaper 
reader knows that he will always be 
able to fall back in an emergency, and 
one of which he probably takes in as 


well as his other and tainted journal. 
Thirdly, everyone is placidly aware 
that the English law of libel will en- 
sure the discomfiture of writers who 
indulge in the easiest and cheapest 
form of sensationalism—personalities. 
The appalling men—one presumes they 
are men, since they wear coats and 
trousers—who devote their lives to 
writing thrilling paragraphs about 
Lady A ‘s tea parties and the 
Duchess of B ‘s week-end guests in 
the country, announcing that Mrs. 
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Jones was looking tired and that Miss 
Robinson was the tallest girl in the 
room, come us near as possible to the 
Anerican ideal; and why they are not 
horsewhipped every day in this civil- 
ized country it is difficult to under- 
stand. No one seriously blames a 
woman journalist for this kind of 
work; she simply cannot help it. A 
great lady has a delightful story how 
she once addressed a meeting of lady 
journalists, begging them not to write 
so much about clothes; and a lengthy 
report of the assembly in next day’s 
papers concluded with the words: 
“The Duchess of X——, who was 
dressed in gray with a black picture- 
hat, then gave an address.” But one 
wonders whether a more dreadful 
creature has ever been produced by 
modern civilization than a man, who 
knows the difference between chiffon 
and muslin, and writes about their 
wearers daily in a column of social 
paragraphs. , 

If you ask nine men out of ten what 
they mean by sensational journalism 
they will describe an article which is, 
in effect, merely a_ string of lies 
whirled about by a cataract of adjec- 
tives. In a speech on the subject the 
other day Dr. Macnamara showed that 
this was his idea of it; and, talking 
about it some time ago, a prominent 
Court official, part of whose duty it is 
to read a large number of newspapers, 
British and foreign, said that lying 
was the essential feature of sensation- 
alism, and that no newspaper would 
ever be accused of being sensational 
if it took reasonable trouble to verify 
its statements. In every great insti- 
tution in this country, he pointed out 
with much truth, political, social and 
religious, there was sure to be some- 
one whose business it was to check 
and correct the news which, as the 
managers of the institution are wrath- 
fully aware, has got to appear in news- 
papers nowadays about their affairs. 


It was nonsense, added the speaker, 
to talk of the editor being unwilling 
to trouble such folk with questions 
every time an item of news was sent 
about their affairs; it was almost sure 
to be someone’s business to attend to 
the newspaper questions; and in any 
case nothing could be more trouble to 
everybody concerned than the storm 
created by false information, with all 
its ensuing contradictions and explana- 
tions. 

But this careless inaccuracy, as I 
pointed out to my companion, was stu- 
pidity on the part of the journal, not 
sensationalism; and stupidity of a kind 
which carried with it the quickest and 
most complete punishment. There is 
nothing more certain in the newspaper 
world than that a succession of apol- 
ogies and contradictions will reduce 
your circulation (and your advertise- 
ment revenue with it) to vanishing- 
point in a very few months. People 
change their newspapers much more 
readily now than in old days. One 
penny paper only differs from another 
in its leading articles and in the 
slightly varying amount of space 
which it accords to the political 
speeches of its private or public 
friends and enemies; the halfpenny pa- 
pers differ not at all, either in their 
news or in their fashion of writing 
about it. If it amuses you to say one 
morning, “This paper is becoming sen- 
sational,” and to change it for another, 
you do it without the sentimental re- 
grets which your grandfather would 
have felt in similar circumstances. 
Therefore when a man has been made 
a fool of by an exciting statement in 
his paper on Monday morning, which 
he proceeds to discuss with his friends 
in all its bearings, till he reads in the 
“Westminster Gazette” that “the 
Press Association is authorized to 
state thet there is no truth in” the nar- 
rative which has filled his mind the 
whole day; and when this process is 
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repeated twice in the course of the fol- 
lowing fortnight—such a person has 
no hesitation in ordering something 
else; and the first newspaper may re- 
pent in dust and ashes and tell the 
truth solidly for ten years without in- 
ducing its former reader to stop de- 
scribing it as “a sensational rag.” 

As for “scare” headlines and a hail- 
storm of thrilling adjectives, which 
constitute one of Dr. Macnamara’s 
ideas of sensational journalism, I pre- 
sume there were days when, as he 
graphically expressed it, such a news- 
paper article would “make a motor-bus 
shy at it.” To-day it would not hurry 
the pulse of a schoolboy. It must be 
remembered that this sort of thing 
when it appears in the “yellow press” 
of New York is loaded up with person- 
alities, with plain, straightforward 
statements that So-and-so stabbed his 
father and poisoned his aunt and 
forged his brother's name to a cheque, 
which can hardly fail to tickle the 
most jaded palate, especially if you 
happen to be a friend of the gentle- 
man concerned. Failing this, what 
could be more monotonous than the 
“descriptive” writing of a man who 
has hysterics one day about an earth- 
quake, and the next day about a “so- 
ciety” divorce, and the next about a 
new cancer “cure”? 

Resting under the disabilities im- 
posed on him by the British libel law, 
the “yellow” journalist in this coun- 
trys has in fact invented a sensational 
journalism of his own which requires 
some intelligence, a quality by no 
means necessary in New York. The 
essence of it is brevity and simplicity 
in the body of the narrative and brev- 
ity and power in its headlines. Above 
all things the story must be true; and 
must, if possible, introduce some of 
the purely human emotions and inci- 
dents of everyday human life which 
assure you that the actors in it are fel- 
low mortals. I remember, for in- 


stance, a story told in some English 
newspaper of a hill outside Port Ar- 
thur on which the fighting and slaugh- 
ter had been so frightful that the 
whole hill was discolored and soaked 
to a depth of five or six inches with 
blood; the newspaper man described 
himself and a companion walking up 
it, encountering on it only one living 
person, a Japanese soldier who was 
sitting on his knapsack putting a new 
lace into one of his boots. The story 
was told without one superfluous 
word, witbout an emotional adjective 
or comment of any description; also I 
have reason to believe that it was per- 
fectly true. It was not news in any 
ordinary sense of the word. It was a 
piece of pure, first-class sensational 
journalism of the English variety 
which the most polished word-painter 
on the “Figaro” might envy, and the 
most hideous word-squanderer on the 
“New York World” could not hope to 
rival in his most sensational effort. 
Personally, I do not buy a London 
daily paper to read that kind of thing; 
moreover, the constant search for such 
sensational pictures and straining af- 
ter effect while writing about them oc- 
casionally leaves me (and, I gather, 
the correspondent too) in some consid- 
erable doubt as to who has won the 
battle in which it is an incident. 

The English “yellow” press has not 
yet gone nearly far enough on its evil 
way to be irreclaimable; and, with 
constant “nagging” from friends and 
enemies, it may keep straight for a 
good many years more. With one or 
two exceptions the papers of this class, 
morning and evening, tell the truth 
whenever they know it, behave with 
decency to all opponents except a few 
of their owners’ pet private enemies. 
keep their advertisement columns 
fairly clean, and publish some very 
prompt and good reports of all home 
matters. If they could be persuaded 
to reaiize the intolerable impudence of 
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the greater part of their social news, 
and would be a little less unscrupulous 
in gratifying their owner's private 
spites, their home columns would leave 
little to be desired by people who were 
not too particular about the English 
language. The influence of their for- 
eign news and opinions both at home 
and abroad, during some crisis and in 
the process of manufacturing the 
crisis, is, however, wholly unfortunate. 
The proprietor, usually a man of ut- 
terly unbalanced judgment, ignorant 
observation and violent prejudices, in- 
sists upon his point of view being 
adopted and explained day after day 
in the brief, forcible language of true 
sensation; special correspondents are 
sent out to certain foreign ceremonies 
or serious political conferences, tinged 
The Saturday Review. 


with this emotional, ill-judged parti- 
sanship; and, under the same _ influ- 


ence, their messages are smothered by 


the sub-editor under “scare” headlines 
whose irresponsible absurdity is not 
yet understood on the Continent. Re- 
bukes, entreaties, threats and prom- 
ises of every description are lavished 
by those in authority on such occasions 
to prevent the “yellow” proprietor 
making a fool of himself; but I have 
never yet known these to have the 
slightest effect. Fortunately it is only 
rarely that the sensational journalist 
of this description is able to “let him- 
self go"; but when some such foreign 
crisis arises the saner press of this 
country ought to address its erring 
brethren in very emphatic language. 
Edward H. Cooper. 
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Samuel G. Blythe’s “We Have With 
Us Tonight” (Henry Altemus Com- 
pany) is a clever skit which hits off 
the various types of bores who suc- 
ceed one another as after dinner 
speakers at public banquets. Every 
one has heard them,—the confused 
and ineffective toastmaster, the turgid 
orator, the flamboyant poet, the 
highly informing speaker who reads 
his address from acres of manuscript, 
the professional raconteur, the man 
who makes a blunder in telling what 
should have been a funny story and 
waits flushed and expectant for the 
laugh which fails to come—these all 
are tedious enough as one en- 
counters them in the flesh, but as 
they move in procession through Mr. 
Blythe’s pages they are certainly 
amusing. 


“Young gentlemen,” a celebrated nat- 
uralist was wont to say to his classes, 
“you do not know what an insect is 


and you do not know what insects 
are,” and then, for the promotion of 
humility, he would betray them into 
definitions that would classify half the 
animal kingdom as insects, and then 
would lay before them a set of char- 
acteristics apparently denoting a fero- 
cious monster, and show them that the 
creature possessing them was nearly 
microscopic. The world is not so very 
much wiser to-day, in spite of news- 
paper entomology and the reports of 
various slaughtering commissions, and 
the information in Dr. John B. Smith's 
“Our Insect Friends and Enemies” is 
needed by the Audubon Societies, the 
seeker for a home site, the housekeeper, 
the gardener, the farmer, the traveller, 
and numberless other folk. It has a 
colored frontispiece showing some four- 
teen unfriendly creatures; and also a 
great number of good pictures in black 
and white, and its twelve chapters are 
admirably arranged for consultation 
besides being well-indexed. Insects 
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are considered in relation to the animal 
kingdom; to plants as benefactors and 
as destroyers; to one another; to partic- 
ular animals; to man, both in their be- 
neficent aspects, and as carriers of dis- 
ease, and to the farmer and fruit 
grower, and a whole chapter is given to 
the war on insects. The style strikes 
the happy medium between the strictly 
scientific and the over-simple, and the 
volume may be read with pieasure by 
an intelligent High School pupil, but it 
is intended not for amusement but for 
instruction. It is more valuable than 
most books intended to cover the same 
field, because its chapters on insects 
in their relations to other creatures, ani- 
mal and vegetable, awaken the unin- 
structed mind to the truth set forth in 
the preface that nothing exists to, for, 
or by itself alone. The first glimpse of 
this principle is often marvel- 
lously enlightening. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 


Sidney McCall's fourth essay in fic- 
tion, “Red Horse Hill’ evades compari- 
son with either of the two types repre- 
sented in its author's earlier work, 
and enters a field in which little has 
been attempted in this country. Hith- 
erto, such juvenile victims of the curse 
of Eden as have appeared in American 
novels have been slaves, or have lab- 
ored for sweaters of their own foreign 
nationalities, but those who toil in the 
Regina cotton mill in Sidon, Alabama, 
are free born Americans, and Sidney 
McCall so describes them that no 
reader of hers is likely soon to forget 
the poor young creatures, transformed 
by the exigencies of their daily labor 
into nervous, restless-eyed, wiry little 
elves, with fingers cramped to catch 
the flying threads, voices shrilled to 
rise above the clatter of machinery, 
minds narrowed and shrivelled by life- 
long starvation, souls stained by en- 
counter with coarse and vicious elders. 
Nevertheless she treats her subject 


fairly, showing the little ones as anx- 
ious to begin to earn money, and after- 
wards eager rivals, and she does not 
forget to show that the parents inflict 
no hardship more severe than that 
forming part of their own daily lot. 
The added oppression of overcharges 
for food and clothing material, and the 
deadly, murderous wrong of machinery 
unfurnished with the protective appar- 
atus required by the law are also ade- 
quately and effectively set forth, and 
it is to be hoped that the book will be 
read in Alabama. Also, it is to be 
hoped that critics of other states will 
not wax too Pharisaical when contem- 
plating the picture. New England 
boards of inspection sometimes find it 
necessary to hold both manufacturers 
and parents to weekly reports of school 
attendance. It is said that the author's 
sympathies are so strongly engaged in 
behalf of the mill children that her 
book was primarily undertaken in 
their interest. but she has so stead- 
fastly resisted the temptation to pro- 
duce a tract in their behalf, that the 
mill-owner and his wife, and not the 
mill-hands occupy the centre of the 
picture, and next them stands a pair of 
typical modern American lovers, both 
profoundly resolved to reconstruct 
their environment, and hardly sensible 
of the approach of Eros as he comes 
bringing sheaves of reports and a 
quiver full of impressive circulars. 
Thus has she made sure of readers, and 
of the wide presentation of her prob- 
lem, and thus has she made an artistic 
novel. “Truth Dexter” was successful 
because it was based upon a plot of 
which women never tire: “Red Horse 
Hill” will succeed because it has so 
blended four distinct threads of in- 
terest that it will almost equally attract 
those who dispute of divorce, of child 
labor, of the mission of woman, with a 
capital letter, and of a minister's duty 
to speak the plain truth to wealthy sin- 
ners. Little, Brown & Co. 
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With the accession of the House of 
Coburg, English-speaking or rather 
English writing man is haunted by a 
shrinking, tremulous dread that he 
may be called too severe in his moral- 
ity, too tenacious in his grasp upon the 
proprieties. Not yet does he hesitate 
to be comfortably sober and decent, but 
it pains him to consider the possibil- 
ity of being accused of scruples, or of 
principles, and the thought of being 
suspected of requiring scruples or prin- 
ciples in any other person, from a small 
street boy to a large capitalist racks 
him with unspeakable pangs. Conse- 
quently, only a newspaper here and 
there, contradictorily condemned by its 
fellows as “yellow” or priggish speaks 
otherwise than gently or sweetly, and 
the inordinate urbanity of which Mere- 
dith complained increases daily. It 
would be easy to find an instance in 
the history of the last month, but in 
new literature nothing is more signifi- 
cant than Prefessor Wilbur L. Cross’s 
“Life and Times of Laurence Sterne.” 
It is not many years since Sterne’s 
name might have been sought in vain 
in school manuals of English literature, 
although the story of Le Fevre 
figures in many a “Reader” and certain 
Shandean proverbs are in the mouths 
of the most prim. Even now the 
chief source of opinion in spite of 
later more pretentious biographies has 
been Thackeray’s lecture on Sterne and 
Goldsmith, and had Sterne been fash- 
ioned for no other purpose than to be 
the man of genius whom Thackeray 
would loathe and detest with his entire 
heart, soul, and commonsense, he would 
have been precisely what he was, as 
far as Thackeray knew. Professor 
Cross has found some new materia, 
has detected many fairly astounding 
forgeries, and the figure for which he 
asks tolerance and a certain measure of 
admiration differs in many details from 
that visible to the imagination of Cole- 
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ridge and Thackeray. Indeed, it dif- 
fers so much that there is danger that 
the reader of even ordinary careless- 
ness may fancy that Mr. Cross is but 
that common gentleman with the white- 
wash brush whose labors have so 
changed the aspect of many statues 
in the hall of fame. He is nothing of 
the sort, but merely the post-Victorian 
man with the post-Victorian dislike of 
apparent narrowness and with new 
knowledge. He refuses to judge 
Sterne as anything but what he was; 
to condemn him for not being other 
than he was; to forget that in spite of 
certain reckless sins against cleanli- 
ness of speech and thought he was deli- 
cately kind to his inferiors; patient with 
those dependent upon him; a faithful 
friend when no jest was toward, and 
above all no worse than his time. In 
all this, there is a curious absence of 
warmth and charity. Professor Cross 
is determined not to be narrow, but 
he makes no pretence at affection for 
his subject, and considering his cold- 
ness, the impression which he leaves 
upon the reader is evidence of 
the possession of a very strong sense 
of justice. Scott, although nearer to 
Sterne as far as the chronological ta- 
bles are concerned, was more remote 
in spirit, and although he saw both the 
humor and the pathos of Sterne, dis- 
liked him. Mr. Fitzgerald presents 
him in so many aspects that a blurred 
composite photograph is definite com- 
pared to the general picture. Professor 
Cross offers a new glass, carefully 
polished, delicately adjusted, and in- 
vites examination of a newly mounted 
specimen carefully cleared of extrane- 
ous matter. Those who accept his offer 
will find themselves both entertained 
and enlightened, and they will not be 
disgusted by the too common post-Vic- 
torian exhortation to tolerance of evil 
when it is the comrade of genius. 
The Macmillan Co. 








